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5|APTURING the beauty of the 
& \ 4 world in a little black box and 
| taking it home to gloat over 
seems to be one of the most com- 
mon activities of the vacationist 
and spare-timer. The little black boxes in all 
sizes and shapes—and they’re not always 
black nowadays, either—dot the tourist 
panorama. , 

While some who have not been bitten by 
the shutter-click bug or who have not become 
pyro-maniacs—in the photographic sense 
only—view the promiscuous snapshooting 
throughout the land with condescending tol- 
erance, the shooting is all to the good. Not 
that even a small proportion of it produces 
good pictures—the pictorialists will agree 
that it doesn’t!—but all of this clicking 
makes both the clickers and the photo-finish- 
ers happy and does no one any harm. Many 
fine records of trips come home with the 
travelers, and no one can set a value or lack 
of value on these. Besides, the great shutter- 
activity provides the business volume for 
manufacturers that makes it possible for 
them to perfect equipment and supplies for 
those who want super-quality at modest 
prices. 

Hobbying around with a camera is one of 
the most wonderful things a man or woman, 
boy or girl, can do. It is innocent fun for the 
person who doesn’t understand it and doesn’t 
try to; while the rewards for the one who is 
interested and learns a little more with every 
exposure are immeasurable. A picture spoiled 
to the rough-and-ready snapshooter is no 
serious loss, since he is not paying much of a 
price for it in effort or desire; while the 
picture achieved by the picture lover is to 
him rich reward for those near-pictures that 
are so numerous, so unsatisfying, and yet so 
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necessary in the process of acquiring skill 
and judgment. 

It is obvious that, to the latter, picture- 
hunting is not merely a fair-weather or va- 
cation occupation. It is a hobby, if not a 
profession, for thirteen months in the year— 
apply the proposed new calendar if you in- 
sist on mathematical accuracy. It has pos- 
sibilities and potentialities that make it suit- 
able for a lifetime pursuit and give it a life- 
time interest—an interest that is absorbing 
and expansive. 

Picture-hunting, of course, has its comedy 
interludes, which you will readily admit after 
some friend shows you a snapshot of your- 
self obtained surreptitiously while your head 
was under a focusing cloth, your legs twisted 
precariously around the tripod legs, and a 
certain other portion of your anatomy pro- 
jecting into the picture—the snapshot, not 
the one you are taking—without due regard 
for propriety or perspective. 

There are many situations that can be re- 
membered by one’s friends with more relish 
than by oneself—such as setting up a camera 
under a hornet’s nest or on the crumbling 
bank of a creek; having an automatic shutter 
release catch you before you have fully as- 
sumed that intended Michelangelesque pose; 
getting an action picture of your dog with 
only his hind legs and tail left in the picture 
space to tell the story of his unexpected 
departure; obtaining an interesting double- 
exposure showing Aunt Abigail, who hates 
cats, with a feline countenance worked 
ghostily into her hair; tediously and pains- 
takingly stalking some deer for a close-up, 
only to have them discover you and trot 
up to nuzzle your pockets for goodies such 
as they have been accustomed to since they 
were orphaned and took to the bottle of 
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domestication; or catching that expre’ ‘ssien’on 


a friend’s face in a labored portrait that im- 
mediately tosses the effort into the name-it-, 


and-win-a-prize contest élass: 


All this adds spice to the ‘making ‘of ae 


tures; but the camera pointer who has not 
studied composition and done his esthetic 
best to drape a Hogarth’s line of beauty 
around the neck of some fair nymph—usu- 
ally the one who fries his bacon for him in 
the mornings—has no conception of what 
photography can mean for him; and the one 
who has not spent time, effort, and chemicals 
trying to bring out the richest and most per- 
fect image in the negative and the most en- 
chanting reproduction in the print is still un- 
aware of a world of pleasure. 

Hobbying around with a camera is one of 
the most educationally valuable interests for 
the boy or girl, and one of the most satisfy- 
ing for middle life or old age. Incidentally, 
if one’s hobby gallops in that direction, it 
can bring one into pastures where the green- 
backs grow along with the green grass. 

Even if the pursuit of pictures accom- 
plishes nothing more for the carrier of the 
little black box than to teach him to seek 
beauty and to be conscious of its presence, 
it will contribute a value to his life that he 
can never measure. Can one estimate the sig- 
nificance in the sum-total of living of the 
habit of observing the delicacy and grace of 
line, the interesting relationships of masses 
and tones, the harmony of associated things 
that make up the pictures filling our visual 
world? Can one put a value on the acquiring 
of a conception of the beautiful in creation? 
It brings one closer to the Great Artist, and 
this provides nourishment and stimulus for 
that seed of artistry that is latent or grow- 
ing in everyone. 

The camera is the democratizer of art. It 
gives John Jones entrée into the studio of 
the Muses themselves—if he wishes to go. It 
makes it possible for the man with an artist’s 
soul and only a bricklayer’s hands to achieve 
a certain expression of the beautiful. The 
camera is a master craftsman: combine with 
it the imagination of the man who can see 
pictures, and the result may be art. The 
camera will do your drawing for you more 
perfectly than the master sculptor or 
draughtsman; and it also invites you to 
breathe life into the form it gives you—to 
become a creator. 

When you know your camera well enough 
and love it well enough, it will make real pic- 


“tures for you, and a real picture is one that 
will tell your vision to others who may never 


have: heard: of you. A picture is a strange 
thing, like other things created, in this—it re- 
quires something out of your very soul to give 
it life and a significant beauty, and yet it is a 
creation which after its completion lives on 
without you. Making a picture has in it some- 
thing of the same process as had the creation 
of Adam—or of Eve, if you prefer. 

Hobbying around with a camera is, the 
greater part of the time, not making pictures 
of any lasting value; but it follows a trail 
that leads toward that goal. The boy or the 
girl who forms the habit of carrying a Kodak 
is going in the right direction. He or she is 
following a pleasant path, one that en- 
riches and entertains while it leads to the 
forest and mountain top of experience. It is 
a hobby that brings an immediate reward 
and at the same time stores up riches that 
no bank failure can take from you. You can’t 
take any baggage across the river Styx, and 
Charon won’t even let you take your camera 
along—not even your vest-pocket outfit—but 
he can’t keep you from taking with you what 
your camera has taught you of beauty and 
the secrets of the make-up of that part of 
the universe with which you have come in 
contact. 

The youth can permit himself to fall over 
his ears in love with photography, with full 
assurance that he need never find the object 
of his affections uninteresting and narrow. 
Photography invites him into a field where 
several lifetimes—or a thousand of them— 
could be spent in exploration. Physics and 
chemistry, if he loves science, and a large 
part of the realm of art are spread before 
him—there are no cramping boundaries any- 
where. And ask the studio photographer if 
that is all. He not only must be a scientist 
and an artist, but he also must be a psy- 
chologist and a business man. He can never 
outgrow his profession; and, even if he were 
a whole college faculty rolled into one in- 
dividual, and topped off with the pep and 
originality of the whole student body, he 
would find a challenge to his capabilities in 
the creation of master pictures. 

Is there any other hobby one may ride 
that takes one as beginner and amateur over 
so pleasant a road, and as advanced amateur, 
or professional, if one chooses to ride hard 
and far, into so expansive and inviting a 
future? If there is—well, that is another 
master picture. 
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Learning Photography on the Year Book Staff 


JOHN NEUBAUER 


aE position of snapshot photo- 


or college year book is probably 
the best experience the con- 
== scientious student of photo- 
graphy can get, because he learns that the 
possibilities of his camera are not limited, and 
that his originality will be rewarded with 
many new and unusual photographs. 

With limited equipment the photographer 
can obtain very good results in the various 
fields of photography if he takes his position 
seriously and learns the many hidden capa- 
bilities of his camera. Since he must obtain 
photographs of all school events and promi- 
nent students, it is possible for him to study 
the various branches of camera work. Action, 
still-life, interior, and portrait photography 
offer no handicaps, as he allows nothing to 
hinder him from obtaining his picture. If the 
light is poor, he uses the existing light to 
advantage by making a time exposure, or he 
creates his light with flashpowder or a Photo- 
flash lamp. 

At first the snapshot photographer may 
meet the same difficulties as the average citi- 
zen who possesses a Kodak. He points his 
camera and snaps the shutter without regard 
to lighting or composition of his picture, and 
the finished product will be another stiff, 
posed, unnatural snapshot. By studying these 
pictures and profiting by his previous errors 
he will not be guilty of the same faults again, 
and his pictures will soon show signs of im- 
provement. 

The author of this article knew nothing 
about photography except that photographs 
were made with a camera, before the man- 
ager of student publications of a small west- 
ern college informed him that he had been 
appointed snapshot photographer of the year 
book. Now, to get photographs, you have to 
have a camera, at least, so he thought, as he 
went down to the corner drug store and pur- 
chased a Kodak with an F/5.6 Kodak An- 
astigmat lens, and started out on his photo- 
graphic career. 

His first efforts were just snapshots. There 
was something sadly lacking—the composi- 
tion was bad, the lighting worse, and the fo- 
cusing not so good; but the main defect was 
that the pictures had no point to them—they 
did not tell a story. The subjects had that 
“watch the birdie” or “ain’t I cute” attitude 
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as they faced the camera. After studying a 
few of his first efforts the author resolved 
that his future efforts would have to be bet- 
ter, or he would give up the position and the 
honor that came with it. This, however, was 
unnecessary, as he soon learned to have his 
subjects doing something when he made the 
picture, instead of glaring at the lens of 
the camera. Action was wanted; so the sub- 
jects of the picture were instructed to go 
through the desired action as they would have 
done naturally. Without letting the subject 
know when the picture was being made, the 
photographer snapped the shutter of the 
camera when it was least expected, thus ob- 
taining something of the natural action. An- 
other way to capture naturalness was to ad- 
just the focus, lens opening, and distance, 
then conceal the camera, creep upon the sub- 
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THROUGH THE ARCH 


JOHN NEUBAUER 


ject, and snap the picture at the desired 
distance. This method was not always suc- 
cessful, as some of the students seemed to 
sense the presence of a camera man. 

The athletic field was found to offer good 
action photographic possibilities. Football 
pictures, made from the side lines, offered 
no difficulty, for the action was far enough 
away from the camera to record properly 
without blurring. When it came to track 
pictures, however, there were numerous diffi- 
culties in making a picture of a sprinter from 
the side. This seemed almost impossible, as 
the speed of the lens and shutter were not 
sufficient to catch the rapidly moving figure. 
The only way the photographer could stop 
the action was from the front, having the 
runner come directly toward the camera, or 
from an angle of less than 45°. This, how- 
ever, was not the type of picture he wanted, 
so through the process of experimentation 
he found that if the camera were kept 


pointed at the runner, and moved at the same 
speed, a fairly good picture of runner would 
result if the picture were made at a slight 
angle. The picture made in this manner was 
not perfect, but the result was obtained at 
the sacrifice of several minor details. 

It was not difficult to learn from the exami- 
nation of other annuals that the field of in- 
terior photography had been sadly neglected ; 
so the writer decided that this would be a 
good field to study, for it offered something 
out of the ordinary. The first effort was a 
picture with the shutter speed at 1/10 of 
a second and the lens wide open at F/5.6. 
The result was unsatisfactory, as the room 
was poorly lighted; but after further experi- 
mentation good pictures were obtained by 
making time exposures. Interior photography 
had become as simple as the making of pic- 
tures in the bright sunlight. 

One day the editor of the year book wanted 
some rain pictures, a type of picture that has 
many possibilities, because of the many inter- 
esting reflections made on the wet walks. 
Some of the pictures seemed even better 
than those made on a bright day, because 
there were no shadows on the rainy day. The 
best results were obtained by having the 
lens wide open and the shutter speed at 1/25 
of a second. It was on one of these that 
the author “scooped” the city papers by 
making pictures of an important track meet. 
The reporters, who were assigned to cover 
the meet, decided that it would be useless for 
their photographers to get pictures, the writer 
was informed. The rain kept pouring down. 
The possibilities of photography were slight, 
as the day was very dark and a shutter speed 
of 1/100 of a second was absolutely neces- 
sary to stop the action. The author had al- 
most given the idea up; but, just to see what 
kind of pictures he could get, he decided to 
waste a roll of film. The results were nothing 
to write about; but the pictures showed 
clearly that there had been some sort of an 
error in the judges’ decision on one of the 
races. The picture was made more valuable 
by the disputed decision; so with a little re- 
touching it was printed in a local paper. 

After this there seemed to be no obstacle 
that could not be overcome. Flashlight photo- 
graphy was the next step. Its dangers were 
explained by the critics, who cited many ac- 
cidents attributed to this method of photo- 
graphy. Their tales of woe did not stop the 
photographer, who was willing to take a 
chance. He obtained a small Agfa flashlamp 
because of its advantages over other amateur 
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equipment. With the aid of an assistant, he 
made photographs of many interesting events 
that were never before printed in the college 
year book. At first, the subjects were afraid 
of the flashlamp; but after a few demonstra- 
tions they watched curiously for the smoke 
rings that the lamp produced when the 
powder was skillfully placed on the tray. 
The assistant set off the flash when the photo- 
grapher counted “three” and the picture was 
made. This method produced several good 
action pictures. Some of the characters of 
one of the school plays were instructed to 
speak their lines and go through the action 
the scene required. This tended to relieve 
their thoughts of the picture. When the flash 
had gone off and the picture made, the actors 
registered surprise and asked, “Have you 
taken the picture already?” 

When on an assignment to get a picture 
of a violinist in action, the photographer told 
the young lady to play something. She did, 
and the camera recorded the violinist quite 
naturally. 

“Get some original shots, if you can,” the 
editor told the snapshot photographer. “Get 
something new and different!” 

That was a difficult assignment, but the 
photographer and his assistant finally de- 
cided to climb to a two-foot ledge that sur- 
rounded a building at the second floor level; 
here, with camera ready, they waited for the 
students to go to assembly. Because of the 
dust that had collected on the lens of the 
camera, the pictures were not so good as they 
might have been. 

A papier-maché dog, the trade-mark of a 
national radio and phonograph concern, was 
used in several unique pictures. The dean of 
the college had left to attend a convention, 


and the dog was put in the dean’s chair be- 
hind a large, majestic desk. The resulting 
time exposure was entitled: “The dean goes 
to Atlantic City; the school goes to the 
dogs.” 

During the course of the year it was the 
photographer’s duty to get the pictures of 
the assembly speakers and all prominent 
people who visited the campus. The photo- 
grapher felt so highly honored in most of 
these cases that he forgot the better points 
of photography, and produced ordinary snap- 
shots. Only once during the school year was 
he unable to get a picture of a speaker, that 
of the American glider flying champion. 
Symething had to be done to appease the 
editor who wanted a picture to illustrate the 
interesting address. A friend’s model glider 
of the same design was flown and photo- 
graphed. The result was so realistic that the 
editor and many others thought that an 
actual glider was photographed. 

The snapshot photographer made several 
views of the campus which were enlarged and 
reproduced in the scenic section of the year 
book. This was, indeed, a great honor, as the 
photographer who had been engaged to do 
this work was a man of wide experience, 
having served as photographer for Lloyd’s 
Register and at one time being the official 
photographer for an African expedition sent 
out by the British government. This proved 
that one can learn the technique of photo- 
graphy, if he applies himself to the inter- 
esting and fascinating activity. The work 
done on an annual or year book will show 
that a person may obtain in a short time, 
sufficient knowledge of the hidden possibil- 
ities of a camera to produce many interesting 
and novel pictures. 
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My Greatest Money-Maker—a Rolleiflex! 


MILDRED S. SULLIVAN 


Free-Lance Contributor to National Business Magazines 


OR six years I had been writing 





for various class and_ trade 
magazines, with the problem 
of obtaining suitable pictures 


—_ becoming: more and more per- 
plexing. The magazines were mainly of na- 
tional circulation, and demanded many 


photographs, these illustrations often play- 
ing an important part in the editor’s choice 
of rejection or acceptance. At the same 
time, rates of payment varied from one to 
three dollars a print, with an occasional 
authorisation of from three to five dollars for 





some special photograph. As it costs any- 
where from three to five dollars to have a 
picture made, it can be readily seen that the 
problem is an important one which confronts 
alike all business writers. 

As photographic equipment of my own 
seemed the iogical solution, I purchased a 
314 by 51% Autographic Kodak with an Ilex 
shutter and a F/6.3 Kodak lens, from which 
I sold many prints. Realising the need of 
equipment with which I could make more 
difficult pictures, I bought a new Zeiss Ikon 
camera, which made 10x 15 centimeter pic- 
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tures, and fitted with a Compur shutter, 
F/4.5 Zeiss lens, together with accessories 
which included a tripod and case, exposure- 
meter, color filters, and suppiementary lens 
to shorten and to lengthen focal length. 
This has been a great help as well as a 
money-maker, for I have sold many prints 
from it, most of them being interiors and 
other commercial subjects. But the entire 
equipment weighs around twelve pounds, and 
the cost of each negative alone runs about 
fifteen cents, which makes the camera costly 
when making many pictures, and burdensome 
to carry around. 

To complete my photographic equipment, 
I realised the need of a lightweight outfit 
which I could easily carry with me each 
day, and with which I could make inexpen- 
sive pictures—an outfit, not to replace my 
Ikon—with which I wouldn’t part—but to 
supplement it. After studying all makes and 
models on the market, I purchased a Rol- 





leiflex fitted with Compur shutter, an F/1.3 
finder lens, and a Zeiss F/3.8 recording lens. 
It is a revolutionary type of camera, being a 
reflex using rollfilm, and so constructed that 
pictures can be made with it at either eye- 
level or waist-level. The entire outfit weighs 
slightly less than two pounds, and I can 
swing along with it as comfortably as a lady 
who carries but a lightweight handbag. 

I have had it several months, but it goes 
with me everywhere I go, and is my greatest 
money-maker. The quality of the 214 x 214 
negatives is truly wonderful, enlargements 
up to 11x14 inches being obtainable. In 
fact, one such print brought a letter from an 
editor who asked what camera I used on that 
assignment. In all, I have sold dozens of 
prints from this camera in the short time 
that I have owned it. 

After but four days’ experimenting with 
the “baby”, I found myself in need of a pic- 
ture of one of those old “shops” peculiar to 
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GUN AT FORT TICONDEROGA 


farms and places in the country where 
everything and anything is put for future 
use. This subject I photographed about three 
in the afternoon with mere snapshot, open- 
ing the lens to F/3.8 and giving an exposure 
of 1/25-second. I used no tripod, and no arti- 
ficial light, although the sun was shining 
outside and light was admitted through two 
windows, one at the end of the bench and 
the other to the left of the picture. The bench 
was about eight feet from either window, 
and the walls were of aged, unpainted wood 
which was very dark. This was enlarged to 
7x 71% inches, and showed good detail, with 
plenty of “atmosphere” of an old shop. This 
particular negative was made on Kodak 
Verichrome rollfilm, and the developing was 
done commercially, the entire cost of the 
negative being four cents. 

My second assignment with the new cam- 
era was covering the outing of the State 
Bakers’ Association for a national trade pub- 
lication. Here I photographed a famous 
family, representing three generations all in- 
terested in one baking concern. The picture 
was made under a tree, with all persons in 
very heavy shade from tree branches hang- 
ing directly over them. But for the fact 
that one of the party was a cripple, I would 
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not have attempted the picture in view of the 
extremely poor lighting. However, I opened 
up the lens to F/3.8 and gave it a 1/25- 
second exposure. The result surprised me. It 
easily stood a 7x 7-inch enlargement; and 
by one of the group the picture was called 
the most natural and perfect photograph 
ever made of the family. 

My next assignment with the camera was 
to make several pictures at Fort Ticonder- 
oga, New York, where my husband and I 
went by motor. We arrived at the Fort about 
3.30 in the afternoon of a cloudy day, and I 
proceeded to snap one of the 24-pounder 
guns trained toward the waters of Lake 
Champlain. The cannon was cast in England 
in 1770, which fact, with other information, 
I wanted to bring out in detail. Being a diffi- 
cult subject, I again gave a 1/25-second ex- 
posure at F/3.8 lens opening. The result? 
The cannon came out perfectly clear, and 
with every letter and figure of the painted 
notice perfectly clear, also. This was en- 
larged to 5x7, maintaining detail in the 
notice. 

About one hundred yards farther on, under 
the entrance to the Fort, I found my second 
subject for this assignment—a bronze plaque 
giving the names of those famous persons 
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who have passed beneath the arch to enter 
the inner fort. Over this entire entrance was 
a heavy stone arch which, together with the 
darkness of the aged plaque and the fact 
that it was a cloudy day—nearly four o'clock 
in the afternoon—made the subject difficult. 
I gave the same shutter and exposure, which 
produced a negative of very sharp definition. 
Every letter was clear, and in the 7 x 7144- 
inch enlargement the entire plaque is very 
clear. 

With these difficult pictures, which made it 
imperative that I produce negatives in which 
the information on dark bronze plaques could 
be visible, I focused ever so carefully. To 
every picture I applied the magnifier which 
is attached to the camera, and which may be 
flicked into position in a fraction of a second; 
so that I obtained a very sharp image. In 
this camera wonderful focusing is permitted 


through the F/1.3 finder lens. The focusing 
possibilities here were, I believe, largely 
responsible for the results. 

Leaving Ticonderoga, our next stop for 
pictures was at Grenadiers Fort, just before 
crossing the new Lake Champlain Toll 
Bridge. Under the conditions here, I had to 
include much of the surrounding area to get a 
picture of the monument at this fort. In my 
negative, the actual height of the monument 
was about 114 inches, and its width about 
14-inch. I had this part of the picture en- 
larged to 314x514, or postcard size, with 
good results, showing that the negatives are 
sharp enough to permit “lifting” one small 
portion of the subject and enlarging it to a 
size suitable for reproduction. 

While these are perhaps the three out- 
standing assignments with the new camera, 
I have sold dozens of other prints and 
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Original size of monument in 24% 2 2% 
negative 


MONUMENT AT GRENADIERS FORT 


covered special assignments with it. In this 
group are perhaps ten or twelve head-and- 
shoulder portraits—if they can be called 
that—which I have snapped of various per- 
sons whom I have interviewed for news items 
or for the more serious method-articles. I 
have obtained very good results in this por- 
trait work by asking “my man” to swing his 
chair around so that he faces the windows 
of his office, but so that no sun shines in. 
Then I give a 1/25-second exposure at stop 
F/8, using no tripod and no artificial light, 
and good 5x7 prints are obtainable. 

In covering my many assignments where 
pictures are necessary, I find the Rolleiflex 
very convenient to work with; so that I have 
my hands free to jot down names, dates, fig- 
ures, and such data as one must record. With 





Enlarged from 24,2 2% negative 
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the outfit comes a narrow leather strap which 
can be attached to the camera without the 
case, the strap being swung around the neck, 
which brings the camera at a handy position 
about waist level, from which most pictures 
are made. Without putting the camera down, 
one can write the data while walking along 
or possibly while waiting a moment for a 
group or scene. I am soon to cover two en- 
gineering assignments—in which field I have 
done considerable work—and this attachment 
will help immensely to make my work easier 
and more quickly done. 

But after all, the Rolleiflex passes the 
test—the test of pleasing editors. I am con- 
fident that, if it can produce the results for 
me which it has for several months, it can 
“stand up”. 
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Editors Still Need Photographs 


(First Part) 
ROBERT A. BLODGETT 


|’ D perhaps be treading upon dan- 
M4) gerously egotistical ground if I 
should ask how many of you re- 
member—and how well—mny pre- 
vious article in these pages. And 
yet, should I fail to do so, I’d be neglecting 
the obvious tie-up between this and that 
which is almost needed for the best under- 
standing of what is to follow. 

So I'll ask you that question. And then, 
at once, to cover any embarrassment which 
might conceivably be mine should you inquire 
as to just exactly what it was that I chanced 
to be talking of, I’ll present you, gratis, with 
the information that that older article, “Edi- 
tors Need Photographs” (Puoto-Era, June, 
1931, page 300), attempted to impress you 
with the very idea expressed in its title. For 
editors do need them. And just why it is 
that they do, I think I told you then. 

And after I had finished telling you, I 
made an offer. “Merely send me”, said I, 
“a short description of one or more of your 
actual or proposed pictures, together with 
a stamped, addressed return envelope, and 
I’ll be only too glad to suggest as many pos- 
sible markets as I can.” A free offer, that was 
taken advantage of by a lot of you folk out 
there beyond the fence formed by these 
printed words. 

You wrote me freely. You wrote me 
frankly. You presented ideas, and asked for 
help. And you were sincere in speaking of 
your problems, your hopes, and your plans. 
All of which was mighty pleasing—so pleas- 
ing, in fact, and so genuinely interesting that 
it occurred to me that, through the publica- 
tion of certain of these questions of yours, 
and the detailing of certain of my answers, 
far more of you could be helped than could 
ever be the case if these letters were left as 
entirely private matters. 

A few of you, thus—and I trust that you 
will offer no objection to the liberty which 
I’m going to take in printing your names, to- 
gether with quotations from your letters— 
will now assist me in presenting material 
additional to that given in my other contri- 
bution. 

Some of these letters will be given in full, 
and others will be merely quoted from. Thus 
we can cover a number of subjects in a short 
time without any duplication. Here goes: 








Q.—Dear Sm: I am taking advantage of 
your offer in the June, 1931, number of 
Puoto-Era to give some advice regarding 
the sale of photographs to editors. 

I am intending to commence using a 
Kodak again, principally for nature sub- 
jects, and would like to know the size that 
appeals most to editors, and how to go 
about selling them. 

Does the seller set the price or does he 
leave it to the editor to decide the value of 
the prints submitted? 

Any suggestion on the making or selling 
of prints will be appreciated. Return en- 
velope enclosed. 

Tuomas J. Dennis, 
Riverside, Calif. 


A.—Derar Mr. Dennis: Among those news- 
papers in your general locality there are 
probably several which issue rotogravure 
sections from time to time. For these sec- 
tions, the editors are constantly in the 
market for really good nature pictures. 
Practically any exceptionally good photo- 
graph, especially if it contained human, or 
animal, interest, would appeal to the edi- 
tors in question. 

Among the magazines which might be 
interested in your work, that which seems 
especially suitable is Nature Magazine, 
1214 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. Pictures of birds, trees, flowers, ani- 
mals, fish, insects, etc., appeal to this mar- 
ket strongly, especially if accompanied by 
a thousand or so words of written descrip- 
tive matter. 

Other publications which, according to 
my records, are in the market for good 
photographs, are the following. The some- 
what special requirements of each you can 
most readily learn through a hasty study 
of them at one of your local newsstands. 


American Forests, 
1727 K. Street, 
Washington, D.C. 
Field and Stream, 
578 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 
Fur—Fish—Game, 
174 East Long Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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Hunter—Trader—T rapper, 
386 South 14th Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Outdoor America, 
541 West Randolph Street, 
Chicago, II. 

Outdoor Life, 
1824 Curtis Street, 
Denver, Colo. 


The seller can set the price, if he wishes ; 
but, at first, I believe that it is better to 
let the editor pay what he wishes. He will 
usually be quite fair about the matter. 

As for size, the larger the better. Still, 
postcard size photographs have been 
known to sell readily, though they’re too 
small to be recommended. They should 
have a glossy finish, and should be well 
protected in the mails. Put your name and 
address, together with your caption for the 
picture, if any, on the back of each print. 


R. A. B. 





—Derar Mr. Biopgertr: I have one pic- 
ture that I feel sure should be salable. It 
is a head-on view of a fast passenger train 
entering a tunnel. The camera was inside 
the tunnel facing the direction of the 
train; so it shows the blackness of the 
tunnel, with the reflections of the tracks, 
and the train just a few feet outside the 
mouth of the tunnel. 
Rosert B. Crark, 
Conway, Ark. 


Dear Mr. Crark: Without seeing the 
passenger train picture which you have de- 
scribed in your letter, I should say offhand 
that it might stand its best chance of sell- 
ing to some magazine other than in the 
trade field. Possibly—so it would seem, 
at least—the rotogravure, or picture sec- 
tion, of a near-by metropolitan Sunday 
newspaper would be interested. 

Then, again, there are the various rail- 
road papers. Does the railroad owning, or 
using, the tunnel in question have a paper 
of its own? If so—and the local station 
agent could probably tell you—it might be 
interested. 





R. A. B. 


In addition to the above statements, I also 


mentioned to Mr. Clark the possibility that 
magazines having photographic competitions 
—Puoro-Era itself has them—might like to 
see what he has to offer. But now let’s get on 


to 


another letter: 





Q.—My pear Mr. Buiopeerr: | was reading 


in PuHoto-Era MaGazine for June, 1931, 
your article, “Editors Need Photographs”. 
That kind of work interests me a great 
deal. I am in high school, and so am not up 
in the trade, but I should be very interested 
in trying out a few of my pictures to 
see if they sell. Your plan to send them to 
trade magazines sounds fine, but I don’t 
know where I can get hold of a list of 
them. 

When I submit a few prints, how should 
I do it? Is it customary to send a few 
prints with a letter which means: “Here 
are some pictures. If you like them, buy 
them; if not, send them back’? Is that 
the course to take? If I do get a sale, can 
I sell the same picture again, or must I 
send the buyer the negative and give up 
all rights to it? How about making another 
negative of the same subject, if one must 
submit the original with the making of 
the sale? If you send me an answer to these 
questions, I shall be all set to try my 
luck. 

Banks Tosey, 


Ridgewood, N.J. 


A.—Dear Mr. Tosey: Let’s start with the 


last part of your letter first. When you're 
submitting prints to an editor, after mak- 
ing certain that they’re within his line, 
write him a letter as well, giving him any 
of the interesting facts available about 
them. Offer them to him at his “usual 
rates”; or, if you prefer, put a definite 
valuation on the pictures. For a beginner, 
though, I think it is better to let the edi- 
tor pay what he will. Also be certain to 
enclose postage for the return of the prints 
in case he should be unable to use them. 

As far as selling the picture twice, that 
is permissible only when the magazines 
concerned are in entirely different and un- 
conflicting fields. Ethically speaking, 
though, it’s better to play safe and offer 
the picture to only one prospect at a time; 
for then there will be no possibility of any 
trouble arising from editors, who sometimes 
like the contents of their magazines to be 
exclusive with them. 

It isn’t necessary to send in the neg- 
ative with the print. As for rights, it’s 
better for the beginner to let the editor 
have his own say; although, if you wish, 
you can offer him only those rights apply- 
ing to reproduction in his particular pub- 


R. A. B. 


lication. 
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Q.—Dear Sin: Have just read with much 
interest your article entitled “Editors 
Need Photographs”, in June, 1931, PHoto- 
Era Magazine. Should like to take ad- 
vantage of your kind offer to suggest mar- 
kets for one or more photographs. 

First. This is a barnyard photograph 
of a three-year-old boy dressed in overalls, 
standing by the side of a cow trying to 
milk into a tin cup. He has his back to the 
camera and is very much absorbed in his 
work. 

Second. This is the same youngster with 
a large can of grease, busily engaged in 
greasing a cultivator wheel. Disc and farm 
building in background. 

Third. Same youngster in farmyard with 
chickens in background. Has a board laid 
across two sawherses, and is quite intent 
on sawing a board with a big handsaw. 

CuiARENCE C. Courts, 
Birmingham, Iowa. 

A.—Dear Mr. Curts: The descriptions of 

those three pictures of yours sound very 

interesting, and, if they’re as I visualise 
them, it certainly seems as though they 
should be marketable. 

Without knowing any of the details as 
to size, finish, etc., I’m going to suggest 
several magazines which might conceivably 
be interested in any or all of the three. 
Here goes: 

Parents’ Magazine, 

255 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 

American Farming, 

537 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Il. 
Bureau Farmer, 
58 East Washington Street, 
Chicago, Il. 

Farmer and Farm, Stock and Home, 
57 East Tenth Street, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Successful Farming, 
17th & Locust Streets, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Universal Farmer, 
208 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, III. 

Wallace’s Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Now for possible markets for the indi- 
vidual photographs: 
1. National Live Stock Producer, 
608 South Dearborn street, 
Chicago, II. 
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2. American Thresherman, 
Madison, Wis. 

3. Standard Poultry Journal, 
Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


I sincerely hope that you can dispose 
of the pictures to one of the above maga- 
zines, which, according to my records at 
least, seem to be those which will show the 
greatest interest. Won’t you drop me a 
line sometime and let me know what luck 
you have? R. A. B. 





Q.—Drar Mr. Broneett: I read your very 
interesting article in the June, 1931, issue 
of Puoto-Era Magazine, and am taking 
advantage of your kind offer of giving in- 
formation about possible markets for cer- 
tain photographs. I have several snaps of 
unsightly objects around otherwise attrac- 
tive homes. 

One is of gas meters in front of main 
entrance with nice lawn, etc., the meters 
being painted silver, and very “showy”. 
Others of water meters on front lawn. 
Nice lawns—but the eye must travel over 
these frames before seeing the lawn and 
flowers nearer the house. 

These things are an “eyesore” to me, 
and I believe there could be an interesting 
article written about these things, with 
perhaps these illustrations. I shall be most 
grateful for your aid. 

FLoreNceE WILSON, 

Comanche, Tex. 
—Dear Miss Witson: Without seeing 
these pictures, and so without knowing 
anything as to their photographic quality, 
it seems to me that possibly their best 
chance for publication might be in one of 
your local newspapers. Perhaps, after a 
talk with one of the editors, you could 
succeed in getting him to institute a so- 
called ‘reform’ movement against such 
atrocities. 

Ordinarily, magazines prefer construc- 
tive material to that which is not. Still, it’s 
barely possible that one of the following 
would be willing to consider your pictures 
for what they are worth. I can’t guarantee 
a purchase, but a trial submission accom- 
panied by a short article of yours, in which 
you suggest ways and means of improving 
yards afflicted with these “eyesores”’, might 
be worth while. 

American Home, 

Garden City, New York. 





Better Homes and Gardens, 
1714 Locust Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Country Home, 
250 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 
Your Home, 
1926 Broadway, 
New York City. 
R. A. B. 


But now, for the time being, I think, we’ve 
had enough letters. They—and it must be 
understood that to save space I’ve had to 
eliminate a lot of their contents in each 
case—are self-explanatory, and should prove 
to be helpful to those of you whose problems 
are the same. There’s only one thing which 
I perhaps may add here, and that is the 
mention of some of the different market lists 
which have been referred to from time to 
time. 

There are quite a few of these lists. Some 
of the best known, and most complete, are 
as follows: 

“Where and How to Sell Manuscripts’, 
The Home Correspondence School, 
Springfield, Mass. 

“The Writer’s Market’, 

Writer’s Digest, 
22 East 12th 
Ohio. 


Street, Cincinnati, 


“Manuscript Market Guide’, 
Editor Magazine, 
Book Hill, Highland Falls, N.Y. 


“Author and Journalist Quarterly List”, 
Author and Journalist, 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


The price of the first three mentioned is 
in the neighborhood of two or three dollars 
per copy; and the last, that of the “Author 
and Journalist”, coming out in an issue of 
the magazine, as it does, retails for the sum 
of twenty cents. This, as does also the “Manu- 
script Market Guide”, comes out every three 
months. These market lists answer the ques- 
tion so often asked, “Where can I sell my 
photographs and what do editors pay for 
them?” The answer is worth having. 

Enough, though, for this time. More let- 
ters, taking up different questions and 
different problems, will be printed here 
within the next month or two. They'll be 
worth the time you spend in going over them. 
In addition, I’m going to give you a fair- 
sized list of magazines which actually adver- 
tise the fact that they are in the market for 
photographs. It will cover magazines of many 
different types, and will serve its purpose 
well if it suggests even one new market to 
each of you. Now don’t forget to look for 
my next article. The list of markets alone 
will be worth a lot to you. Watch for it! 


Large Images of Small Objects 


EDWARD C. JONES 


oie an article by Mr. J. G. Pratt 
p24\ in the January, 1931, number of 
Puoro-Era Macazine for this 
} year, some interesting informa- 
ieee) tion was given regarding photo- 
graphing specimens preserved in alcohol, 
many of them at considerable magnification. 
I believe it will be of interest to your readers 
to have some additional information regard- 
ing the photography of small objects full 
size and at low magnifications with appa- 
ratus consisting of a standard camera with 
good bellows extension and moderately short- 
focus lenses and a rigid stand. 

Figure 1 shows a front view of a special 
stand for holding the camera. This stand is 
-constructed of Monel metal and brass, and 
hence cannot warp or rust. 


Figure 2 shows a 9 x 12-cm. Ica camera 
mounted on the stand in a vertical position 
ready to photograph a coin at somewhat over 
full size. This view shows wooden blocks 
attached to the stand so that when used in 
a horizontal position the large knurled hand 
wheel for focusing will not strike the table. 

The apparatus is so constructed that it 
will take the writer’s 5 x 7 Revolving Back 
Cycle Graphic which has a 22-inch bellows 
extension as well as the 9 x 12-cm. Ica. 

As pointed out by Mr. Pratt, the depth of 
focus, contrary to usual practice, decreases 
as the focal length of the lens used decreases. 
This means that accurate focusing is es- 
sential and that means must be provided for 
maintaining this focus without any possibility 
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FIGURE 1 EDWARD C. JONES 


FIGURE 2 EDWARD C. JONES 








of slipping, as the slightest change will throw 
the image badly out of focus. 

The two cameras mentioned above are sup- 
plied with locking devices which preven* any 
change in the position of the lens with re- 
spect to the groundglass, while the stand 
illustrated in Figure 1 has three set screws, 
shown on the right hand side of the print, 
for locking the carriage in any desired 
position. 

Focusing is done by setting the lens, say 
at full bellows extension and then moving the 
entire camera toward or away from the ob- 
ject by means of the large knurled hand 
wheel until the exact focus is obtained. If 
this does not produce the desired size of 
image, then the position of the lens is 
changed and the camera moved further away 
from the object until the desired result is 
obtained. 

Since the exposure, particularly at several 
diameters magnification and with lens stopped 
down to give as great depth of focus 
as possible, is quite long, it is essential to 
have a sufficiently rigid support for the cam- 
era to prevent any vibration. The device illus- 
trated has proved entirely satisfactory in 
this respect. 

The lenses used in making the photograph 
shown herewith consisted of a 614-inch Carl 
Zeiss Tessar F/4.5, a Goerz Dagor F/6.8, 
or 4-inch focal length and a Novar F'/6.8 lens 
of 3-inch focal length. 

To find the approximate magnification ob- 
tainable with a given bellows extension and 
a lens of some particular focal length, the 
focal length of the lens should be subtracted 
from the bellows extension and the result 
thus obtained divided by the focal length of 
the lens. 

In the case of the writer’s three-inch lens, 
the adapter which attaches the lens to the 
lens board increases the actual bellows ex- 
tension by about two inches and therefore 
the maximum magnification obtainable is 
24-337 diameters. 

Figure 3 is a small piece of jewelry photo- 
graphed full size. 

Figure 4, the works of a watch magnified 
approximately 114 diameters. 

Figure 5 is a gold medal magnified ap- 
proximately 114 diameters. 

Figure 6 is a foreign coin slightly over 
full size. 

Figure 7 is a Canadian stamp magnified 
about 2.7 times with a thin strip of white 
paper placed across the stamp to deface it 
in order to avoid any legal complications. 





Figures 8 and 9 are seal rings magnified 
somewhat over three times. 

Figure 10 is a Public Service token 4.8 
diameters magniiication, while Figure 11 is 
another coin 614 times natural size. 

The illustrations shown, with the exception 
of Figure 3, were made by natural light, the 
stand and camera being placed on a chair 
near a window with the stand vertical. When 
the sun was shining outside, the light shades 
on the windows were drawn, while on cloudy 
days the shades were left up. The exposures 
ran all the way from 20 seconds at F/32 
for full size images, up to 30 minutes at 
F/25 for the greatest magnification shown. 
The light should come from the top of the 
object in order to produce a natural ap- 
pearance. 

Figure 9 illustrates clearly the peculiar re- 
sults which may be obtained with cross-light- 
ing. The crest shown on the seal ring was 
cut deeply into the surface of the ring, but 
on account of incorrect lighting, appears to 
be raised above the surface. 

The light conditions under which photo- 
graphs of this sort might be made vary so 
much that it would be useless to attempt to 
give any definite times for correct exposure. 
Anyone interested in this subject will have 
to make some test exposures, keeping a care- 
ful record of same and then may calculate 
what exposures should be used for other mag- 
nifications, noting the fact that with a given 
light intensity, the exposure required will 
vary directly as the square of the degree of 
magnification. As an illustration, if it were 
found that it required a five-minute exposure 
at F/32 to photograph a given object at 
twice normal size, an exposure of 20 minutes 
at the same stop would be necessary at 4 
diameters magnification. 

The writer hopes to add to his collection 
a really short-focus lens having focal length 
of not over 11% inches, which with proper 
adapter will give magnifications up to nearly 
20 diameters, at which magnification very 
interesting photographs may be obtained of 
small insects, plant structures, and so forth. 

[The illustrations submitted by Mr. Jones 
were over half again as large as the repro- 
duction on the opposite page. Although re- 
ducing them to make up the group has 
thrown off the scale, yet we felt that our 
readers would prefer a greater variety of 
objects by way of illustration. Our space 
was too limited to publish them all full 
Eprror. | 
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(Reduced to about one-half original size of prints) 
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GROUP OF MAGNIFIED OBJECTS 
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A School for the Beginner 





ROBERT G. CLARK 


HEN a man buys his first camera, 
whether it be the time-honored 
box Brownie or a more elaborate 
instrument, he invariably dis- 
covers that he has much to learn 
about the art of picture-making. If he has 
any curiosity at all, he will not be content to 
follow instructions, which say that he must 
try to make pictures only on a bright day, 
with the sun at his back. He will try to make 
the camera do impossible things, and he will 
attempt possible things in the wrong way. 

For those of us who have progressed even 
a little way in the photographic art, there 
exists an opportunity to help the beginner 
with profit both to him and to ourselves. 
That opportunity is through night school 
classes, which are organised annually in con- 
nection with the larger high schools. 

If a man or a woman has a college de- 
gree, is otherwise qualified as a teacher, or 
can show that he has had the knowledge and 
experience which qualify him as an instructor 
in photography, school officials will usually 
be glad to co-operate. As a rule, it will be 
up to the instructor to provide the equip- 
ment; but with pay ranging from two dollars 
to four dollars a night—possibly more in 
large cities—this should prove no hardship. 
The cost of materials may be charged to the 
students. 

At Bremerton, Wash., a city of about 
10,000, my class has an enrollment of fif- 
teen, with ten or twelve who come regu- 
larly. High school students are barred by 
school regulations, and a majority of the 
students are just above high-school age, al- 
though three are older. None had more than 
casual experience in the use of a camera be- 
fore entering the class. After half a term— 
twelve two-hour meetings—all understand 
the operation of a camera, can tell by inspec- 
tion whether a negative will make a good 
print and what is wrong with it, and can de- 
velop films and make good contact prints. 

Lenses and cameras were covered in the 
first two lectures. Several of the students had 
never seen a camera with a groundglass for 
focusing, and to most the matter of dia- 
phragm openings and shutter speeds had al- 
ways seemed a matter of high mathematics. 
One of the most valuable lessons, in the 
opinion of the class, consisted in the exami- 
nation of good negatives, overexposed nega- 
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tives, and underexposed negatives, 
prints made from each. Most students dis- 
covered that their unsatisfactory pictures 
were for the most part due to underexposure. 

As a result of the work of the class in 
printing and an examination of the author’s 
homemade printing machine, five members 
of the class have made machines of their 
own, all of which do satisfactory work on 
small pictures. 

Several members of the class can make 
very good enlargements, although we have 
just started enlarging. During the remainder 
of the term, everyone should become profi- 
cient in this branch, and should be able to 
get some knowledge of sepia toning, intensi- 
fication, and reduction. 

In planning the work for a class of this 
kind, the instructor should by all means 
avoid being too technical. If the course is 
to be helpful to the greatest number, and if 
the instructor is to obtain a sufficiently large 
group to make the work worth while, every- 
one with a genuine interest in photography 
should be eligible. This means that students 
having no knowledge of physics and chem- 
istry must be admitted, and the work must 
be planned accordingly. 

Expert knowledge of photography is less 
essential to the instructor than ability to put 
across what he does know; too much know]l- 
edge may even be a disadvantage. The ad- 
vanced photographic worker must be careful 
lest the various photographic processes seem 
so simple to him that he fails to explain 
them in sufficient detail. Lecture work may 
include, in addition to information which will 
enable students to make technically good 
pictures and do satisfactory laboratory work, 
something on composition, the use of filters, 
and markets for photographs. 

Laboratory work, after a demonstration 
of film-developing and printing, should be so 
arranged that as many students as possible 
‘an work at the same time. Our laboratory 
consists of a large room that can be suffi- 
ciently darkened for printing and enlarging 
and a small light-proof room which is ideal 
for developing films. 
of the with which amidol 
developer may be prepared, its speed, and 
the excellent results which it produces, we 
have used it almost exclusively for film de- 
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veloping. The quantities of amidol and so- 
dium sulphite used can be far from exact 
without appreciably affecting the results, and 
this virtue strongly recommends it where it 
is to be used by a group and where time is 
limited. 

My class is filled with enthusiasm and it 
is a pleasure to work with the students. I 








believe that advanced amateurs or profes- 
sional photographic workers in other com- 
munities could obtain the same amount of 
enjoyment from the work and would have 
no trouble organising classes. It is a great 
opportunity to see that the beginner gets 
started right, and to earn a new lens or en- 
larger into the bargain! 


The Photographic Adventures of Bert and Ray 
XXXI—Trick Photography for Fun 
NEIL WAYNE NORTHEY 





HIHRISTMAS was over. New 
Me| Year’s was past. Bert and Ray 
sat in their basement workroom 
discussing plans for photo- 
graphic activities during the com- 
ing year in general, and for that day in 
particular—the first “camera day’ of the 
new year, which, as you already know, was 
the first Sunday of each month. 

“I don’t feel much like serious work to- 
day”, said Bert, as he idly turned the pages 
of the latest issue of PHoro-Era. 

“Nor I’, said Ray. “Guess it’s the vaca- 
tion feeling that’s still hanging on.” 

“Say, speaking of vacation—it’s about time 
we thought of something for our part of the 
entertainment at that stunt party your sister 
is giving next Wednesday before everyone 
goes back to school.” 

“Yeh, that’s right. Maybe we can stand 
on our heads, or do a pie-eating marathon, or 
something else equally as unusual’’, laughed 
Ray. “Got anything better to suggest?” 

“Not a thing”, said Bert. “But before I do 
a pie-eating marathon with you, I want to 
know who furnishes the pies.” 

“The loser pays for them, of course.” 

“Not on your life’, objected Bert. “Any 
time I try to fill you with pie it will be 
bread.” 

“Yeh, and when I get you filled I'll have 
the controlling interest in a bakery after I 
pay the bill.” 

Bert grinned. “Let’s think of something 
else to do!” 

Further discussion was interrupted by a 
knock at the workroom door. “Well, if it 
isn’t Bob Brooks”, said Bert, as he opened 
the door. “How goes it?” 

“Fine”, replied Bob. “I just had to run 
over and show you what Santy brought me. 


I would have come over before, but we have 
had visitors ever since Christmas.’”’ Where- 
upon he unbuttoned his overcoat, shook the 
melting snow from it, and pulled forth a 
camera case that had been hidden under its 
protecting shelter. 

“A new camera!” exclaimed the boys. 
“What kind is it?” 

“It’s a Rolleiflex’’, he said, as he removed 
it from the case. “It has a focusing view- 
finder with the advantages of a reflecting 
camera, so that one can see the picture full 
size while he is obtaining a focus”, explained 
Bob. “You just press this catch, and up 
flies the hood into place. You see, there is 
one lens for making the picture, and another 
of exactly the same focal length right above 
it, which focuses exactly with it to show 
what the camera lens itself sees.” 

“Well, I'll be’, said Ray. “A regular 
reflex camera as small as that! And with 
F/4.5 lens and Compur shutter working up 
to 1/300 of a second!” 

“It is small”, said Bob. “The films are 
only 214 x 2144 inches. But, boy! you should 
see the crispness of the negatives. There's 
no fuzziness about them due to misjudging 
distance, for you can see when everything is 
in sharp focus on the groundglass even up 
to the very instant the shutter clicks. And 
that goes for moving objects, too.” 

“It certainly is a peach”, said Bert. “But 
there’s one thing I wouldn’t like.” 

“What is it?” asked Bob. 

“It hasn’t much latitude in focusing, to 
enable one to photograph close objects in 
order to increase their size.” 

“Wait a minute’, said Bob. From two 
holders in the top of the carrying case he 
took two supplemental lenses and capped 
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them over the regular lenses. “Now try focus- 
ing on something—say, Ray’s face.” 

Bert pointed the Rolleiflex at Ray and 
moved slowly toward him while he racked the 
camera front out to its limit. “Why, man 
alive, I can get so close his face fills the 
whole picture.” 

“Yes, those lenses permit you to focus on 
objects as close as twelve inches. And here 
is a Ramstein graduated sky filter that is 
carried on its own holder in the top of the 
case when it is not in use, along with those 
supplemental lenses.” 

“What is this window in the back of the 
hood?” asked Bert. 

“That’s for use when making pictures with 
the camera held at eye level. You just drop 
this mirror over like this, and then you can 
look in from the back instead of the top of 
the hood.” 

“Say, you must stay and make use of your 
new outfit with us to-day. We were just 
wondering what we could do to spend our 
first ‘camera day’ of the year, when you came 
in.” 

“And trying to think of a stunt for a 
stunt party’’, added Bert. 

“Why don’t you give a picture exhibition 
or something?” suggested Bob. 

“That’s a pious idea”, said Bert. “But 
what can we show?” 

“Make some foolish pictures and have the 
guests guess what they represent. You might 
throw a picture on a screen for ten seconds, 
then turn on the lights for one minute while 
each guest wrote on a piece of paper what 
he or she thought it was and why. Then on 
with the next picture for ten seconds, and 
another one-minute interval for writing, and 
so on through the list. You might show ten 
pictures and give a prize to the one who gets 
the most correct.” 

“We have no projector”, said Ray. 

“Let’s borrow one from Mr. Harley or 
someone’, said Bert. 

“T have an old postcard projector you may 
use’’, offered Bob. 

“That’s a fine stunt”, said Ray. “And we 
can spend today making the pictures. Two 
questions answered with one idea. What 
shall we start on?” 

“Well, let’s see”, said Bob. “Suppose we 
fill this graduate with water and put a spoon 
in it, and then make a close-up looking 
straight down on it. Or maybe it would be 
better to use a cup and saucer, as that would 
look like a button.” 





“And then we can make a close-up of a 
button”, said Bert, “and make it look like a 
race track with deep pits in it’’. 

It required considerable manipulation to 
get just the deceptive effect that was wanted, 
and also the magnification; but by removing 
the lens and shutter from Ray’s view camera 
and inserting the lens from Bob’s Rolleiflex 
with the supplemental lens capped over it, 
a combination of long bellows with short 
focal length gave the desired results. 

The next thing used was the burned end of 
a match, with some of the charcoal crushed, 
giving the impression of a burned log in a 
pile of cinders. And then the metal end of a 
lead pencil was photographed partly endwise, 
giving an exaggerated perspective, like a 
huge, tapered iron barrel. Thus the work 
went on, until at last a feather from the ca- 
nary’s cage upstairs was taken against a 
black background, giving the appearance of 
a palm leaf or fancywork. 

“T’”’ tell you another stunt that would be 
interesting if we wanted to add variety to 
the game”, said Ray. “We could take five 
familiar views around town while the ap- 
pearance of everything is changed with snow, 
and have them guess where they were made. 
Or we could make five or ten silhouettes of 
well-known people, and see if those at the 
party could guess them when they were pro- 
jected on a screen.” 

“T’m afraid they will think we are trying 
to be the whole show’, said Bert. 

“Suppose we develop these exposures and 
get them to drying, so that we can make some 
prints from them for projection”, said Ray. 

“Maybe we can make some of them more 
deceptive by masking off part of the negative 
and enlarging the rest of it”, suggested Bob. 

“Yeh, that would probably be good on some 
of the small subjects, for there must not be 
anything in the margin that would suggest 
the size of the subject by comparison’, said 
Ray. 

When everything was ready, the room was 
darkened and the ruby-light was turned on, 
casting a red glow on Ray’s face as he 
worked. 

“Ray looks as if he were blushing”, 
laughed Bob, as he noted the light on Ray’s 
face. 

Ray straightened up with a start. “Say, 
that reminds me of a stunt we can work that 
will be a side-splitter”, he said. ““Do you re- 
member all of those snapshots we made of 
the crowd last summer on the hike up Eagle 
Mountain, Bert?” 
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“Sure I do’, replied Bert. 
“Well, you remember that Arta Prague 
turned an ankle just as Whoopee Mills hap- 
pened by, and of course he felt obliged to 
play crutch for her the rest of the trip. 
And they have been as thick as sugared 
honey ever since, and now she is wearing a 
diamond. You remember that goofy picture 
I made of them coming down the trail, with 
Arta leaning a bit heavily on Whoopee’s arm, 
and looking as grateful toward him as she 
knew how?” 

“And Whoopee looking as foolish as a 
bridegroom with squeaky shoes”, added Bert. 

“That’s the one’, laughed Ray. “While we 
are making enlargements, I'll make one of it, 
and then I'll make Arta’s part into a blushing 
picture.” 

“What's a blushing picture?” asked Bob. 

“T have never made one’’, said Ray. “But 
some time ago I ran across instructions for 
making them, and jotted the formula in the 
darkroom notebook.” 

Ray removed the negatives from the fixing 
bath and put them to washing. When the 
light had been turned on, he reached for the 
notebook and thumbed through its pages. 

“Here it is”, he said. “First you make a 
solution by dissolving 50 grains of powdered 
phenolphthalein in 3 drams of warm water, 
and then add 20 minims of glycerine. When 
the solution is cool, it is brushed on the face 
of the one you want to blush, by using a 
camel’s-hair brush, and rubbing the surface 
of the print with the finger if the solution is 
inclined not to stick. When it is dry, if a 
stick, on which is a piece of absorbent cotton 
dipped in strong water ammonia, is pointed 








very close to the face, the face will turn a 
bright red. And when the ammonia is taken 
away, the color leaves. Of course, Arta and 
Whoopee will attend Sis’s party, and we will 
set the picture up before the crowd and say 
that we are going to ask it some questions, 
warning it that any blushing will show guilt. 
We can first ask Arta’s picture if it is true, as 
reported, that she turned her ankle purposely 
to attract Whoopee just as he was passing, 
then point the accusing stick at it to make it 
blush. Then we will ask Whoopee if he en- 
joyed playing crutch, and point the ammonia 
stick at his picture. Of course it will remain 
negative; and then we will ask Arta’s pic- 
ture if she didn’t lean heavier on Whoopee 
than was really necessary, and again it will 
blush guiltily. There are many things we can 
ask the pictures, and to climax it we will say 
we want to settle a dispute that is going the 
rounds regarding which one of them pro- 
posed, pointing the accusing ammonia stick 
first at Whoopee’s picture and then at 
Arta’s.” 

“Boy, if we get out of there alive, we'll be 
murdered later’, laughed Bert. “Just show- 
ing the picture alone is enough to condemn 
us to die.” 

“We'll arrange it so we are near the door’, 
said Ray. “Anyway, I’m going to take a 
chance. Don’t let me forget to buy some 
powdered phenolphthalein when we are down 
town tomorrow.” 

And if Bert and Ray escape from their 
adventure unscathed, it is planned that this 
series is— 


(To be continued) 




















My Method of Making and Coloring Glossy Prints 


LEWIS H. SOUTHWICK 


N the making of the print, I pro- 

ceed as follows: Using Kodak 
P. M. C. Bromide Glossy No. 1, 
single weight, contrast, I first 
make the desired size of print 
by enlargement, having it not too dark, but 
a bit lighter than the ordinary print. The 
print is put through in the usual way, using 
for developer D-72 or D-11 and Kodak hypo 
acid-fixing powder. The developing formulas 
are as follows: 





Formuta D-72 


Water about 125° F. ; , 16 ounces 
AES 45 grains 
Sodium Sulphite ..1% ounces 
Hydroquinone ..... ... ..175 grains 
Sodium Carbonate............. ..24% ounces 
Potassium Bromide 27 grains 
Water to make. 32 ounces 


For use, 4 parts water, 1 part stock solution. 


Formvuta D-11 


Water about 125° F. 
Elon . she ees 
Sodium Sulphite . 
Hydroquinone 

Sodium Carbonate 
Potassium Bromide 
Water to make 

Can be used as made, or can be diluted with 
an equal amount of water. 


16 ounces 
....14 grains 
..2% ounces 
..130 grains 
360 grains 

70 grains 

32 ounces 


After the print is developed, thoroughly 
washed and dried out, it is then dipped into 
water for a few seconds, until thoroughly 
wet. Now I place the print to be colored on 
a newspaper and have at hand some am- 
monia; a small glass dish—I have one of the 
small glasses used under chair legs, which 
may be obtained at the ten-cent stores—or 
any shallow dish; a cup of clean water; a 
medicine dropper; and five or six pieces of 
glass, 214 x 21% inches, cut from window 
glass—one for each color, to prevent the 
mixing of colors, which spoils the clearness 
of the separate colors. Or one can find at 
the art stores small porcelain units with six 
partings, deep at the back, shallow at the 
front. I dissolve colors in the deep part and 
thin out in the shallow or front part. 

For coloring, I use both Velox and the 
Japanese book of water colors, as I find that 
both do not contain the same colors. For 
example, the blue in the Japanese is better 
for sky. 

Brushes are, of course, necessary—large 
ones for sky and large areas, small ones for 
trees and small parts of the picture. 

My next step is to mix some water and 
ammonia in the dish, with no fear of getting 
it too strong, as this seems to do no harm. 





MY COLORING OUTFIT 


LEWIS H. SOUTHWICK 











Then I dip the absorbent cotton into the 
ammonia mixture and rub gently over the 
print. Soon the surface becomes even, and 
free of that greasy appearance which repels 
the color and prevents it from going on 
evenly. 

With the medicine dropper, I drop a few 
drops of water onto the piece of glass 
selected for the blue; then I wet the brush 
to be used and apply it to a small part of 
the dry-colored paper in the book, rubbing 
it gently until there is sufficient color on 
the brush, then mixing it with water on the 
glass. If the color is too heavy, I add a little 
more water with the dropper near the edge 
of the glass, leaving heavy color to thin 
out again if more is needed. Should I get 
my brush a bit too wet or too full of color, 
I give it a dab on the newspaper to remove 
it, as one must be careful not to use the color 
too heavy at first; for it is easier to put more 
on later than to try to take it off, although 
some heavy color can be removed by rubbing 
over gently with ammonia. 

I find that it is best not to tear off colors 
from the book, as small specks of color fly 
off and make spots on the print, and one 
wonders where they come from. For all other 


colors I use the same method as for the blue. 

After coloring, I dry the colored print 
thoroughly, then dip into water for a few 
seconds, place immediately on the ferrotype 
plate, and with a small single roller, which I 
have found to be the best, roll it out to expel 
air and water. The result is a glossy print. 

Before putting it on the plate, I rub the 
surface with a small piece of paraffin wax, 
using a soft, dry cloth and rubbing it until 
even all over. The friction in rubbing warms 
the wax and spreads it smoothly over the 
plate. 


[The coloring of photographic prints is 
becoming increasingly popular, due to the 
excellence of the coloring materials and the 
ease with which the work may be done by 
those without previous experience. Mr. South- 
wick is an experienced photographer of many 
years’ standing, and he finds much pleasure 
in adding color to his pictures. Through Mr. 
Southwick’s co-operation we were enabled to 
give our readers his methods of coloring 
glossy prints. We have seen a collection of 
Mr. Southwick’s colored glossy pictures and 
can assure our readers that he knows whereof 
he writes.—Epiror. | 


A Peter Pan of the Camera 


DAVID KENNEDY 


HIS is the story of a camera-boy 
who never grew up. But it is 


by dozens of magazine articles 
written by amateurs describing 
their first efforts in photography. Somehow 
we all seem to have become enthusiasts in 
about the same way and at about the same 
time. Strange, isn’t it? After all, as we turn 
the pages of some old dusty album today, those 
ancient pinhole results bring us a thrill that 
no modern prints, the product of present-day 
precision instruments, can arouse. None of us 
could easily be induced to part with one of 
those early prints. We enjoy looking at them, 
for they bring back boyhood memories that 
might otherwise have been lost forever. Cheer- 
ful recollections for the most part—yet 





touched by emotions of a different character 
when we see the picture of one very dear to 
us, but long since gone. In comparison to 
what we have spent on other forms of enter- 





tainment and amusement, the amount in- 
vested in our photographic work is negligible ; 
and yet, from none of the other diversions 
have we had equal pleasure and lasting satis- 
faction. Hundreds of our fellow amateurs 
will share this sentiment. 

We all remember it. That first single-plate 
camera with a pinhole lens that came to us 
for one new subscription to The Youth’s Com- 
panion. Free!—but “fifteen cents extra for 
postage and packing”. The package, long 
expected as you hurried down for the family 
mail each day—and at last how carefully 
you bore the precious burden home—read 
the directions in mad haste—retired to that 
half-darkened bedroom upstairs under the 
eaves—the streaks of light from around the 
blanket hung over the window—mere unim- 
portant details, these! Out with the plate! 
Into the grooves it drops! Then, slam-bang 
down the stairs, three steps at a time, and out 
to the old stepladder which serves as a tripod; 
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off with the pill-box cap—and your first ex- 
posure is an accomplished fact! Then back 
once more to the bedroom under the eaves; 
another glance at directions—absolute gib- 
berish, these, full of useless technicalities— 
and then—plop! into the developer goes the 
plate; a few moments of tense anxiety and 
then, presto! “‘as if by magic’’—nothing what- 
ever happens! A new plate is loaded into the 
camera and a second exposure is made, using 
a slightly longer time. On developing, we are 
rewarded by seeing the first outline of a pic- 
ture; so we hurriedly immerse the negative 
in the hypo bath, where it finally clears up. 
According to directions, the negative requires 
an hour’s washing, followed by a thorough 
drying for three or four hours. Perfectly 
ridiculous waste of time, this! So we ignore 
instructions and place the negative in a print- 
ing frame with a sheet of albumen paper in 
contact with it and rush out doors to print in 
the sun; when we think that is completed, 
we return to the darkroom, try to remove 
the print, only to find it glued to the wet 
emulsion of the plate—everything ruined, 
negative, print, and youthful ardor! The pic- 
ture-making outfit is discarded for more en- 
tertaining things. 

Well do I recall that, when I had reached 
that point in my photographic career, my 
father planned to take my brother and me on 
a trip to Niagara Falls. Naturally, I was 
duly excited over the prospect of such an 
outing. It was the one topic of conversation 
and speculation, However, while at lunch, 
about three days before we were to start, 
Father, who had heard about the new camera, 
said: “I wish you would show me some of the 
pictures you have made.” 

I answered: “The camera is no good. It 
won’t make pictures.” 

Father then replied, looking me straight in 
the eyes: “Now, young man, look here! I’ve 
noticed that you are forming the habit of 
starting things without completing them. I 
believe that camera can make pictures; so 
it’s up to you—no pictures, no trip.” 

To make a long story short, I read those 
directions over and over again; each opera- 
tion was performed with scrupulous care; 
my reputation with Father was at stake, and 
so was that trip to Niagara. No one will ever 
know the relief I felt, as, step by step, I dis- 
covered that a picture was actually in the 
making. The following evening at dinner, I 
handed Father a very creditable print. Not 
only did I get the trip, but I acquired an 


interest in amateur photography that has 
never waned. 

Unfortunately, I cannot claim that this 
was the beginning of a brilliant career as a 
photographic genius; but, like many others, 
my enthusiasm for making pictures has been 
continuous since that first pinhole camera. 
Although the more serious things of life have, 
at times, interfered with camera work, the 
boyhood love for it has persisted. 

From that original single-plate box, I grad- 
uated into the use of more elaborate equip- 
ment. ‘T'en dollars! To be spent on a real 
camera! Ten whole dollars earned by menial 
labor, degrading toil—I had even risked my 
manly reputation and the lk ss of a place on 
the Hussey Hill baseball team by tending 
the baby for ten cents an hour. No Croesus 
ever bulged with such riches. The night boat 
down the Hudson—a restless night, with the 
guarded wealth under my pillow; a night 
filled with visions of the 414 x 614 camera 
with real bellows and an achromatic lens in 
a shining brass barrel with three removable 
stops. I knew just what I was to get; for, 
while watching the baby, I had committed 
to memory the literature describing that mar- 
velous camera. Soon after daylight, I snatched 
a hasty breakfast in the dining saloon and 
was just crossing the gangplank when the 
old Negro stateroom steward stopped me 
with the question: ‘““Mistah David, was yo’ 
aimin’ to leave this yere purse under yo’ pil- 
low?” But it was worth all the humiliation 
and anxiety when I walked out of E. I. 
Horseman’s, carrying my big modern camera, 
in a varnished wooden case, in one hand and 
a tripod in the other. 

It is needless to say that I resigned from 
all home jobs to devote the remaining weeks 
of the summer vacation to the pleasanter 
task of making pictures of everybody and 
everything. In company with a chum, who 
owned a 5 x 8 Anthony box, fitted with a 
Waterbury lens, I tramped all over the sur- 
rounding country, making pictures of old 
cement quarries, steamboats, bridges, and 
anything else that appealed to my fancy. By 
making some commercial pictures for my 
Father, I earned enough to pay for a good 
part of the necessary supplies. They were 
wonderful days, and I was happy. In our 
cellar, I built a very serviceable darkroom, 
though it lacked the convenience of running 
water. Many of those pictures were really 
good. The usual experiments were made. Do 
you recall your pride as an inventive genius 
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when you constructed a drop shutter and 
later arranged to operate it with a long 
string, so that you could be included in a 
group? The only picture in existence show- 
ing all the members of our family is one I 
made in that manner. Like manv others, it is 
priceless to me now. 

In those days, each year witnessed the 
introduction of several improved cameras, 
most of them being fitted with double recti- 
linear lenses, some mounted in shutters whose 
leaves were exposed, making them look like 
huge winged insects. During the ensuing 
years I bought several cameras, and with 
each purchase I had the thrill of a dis- 
coverer exploring new continents. There 
were 4x 5 Pecos, rollfilm Hawkeyes, Premos, 
and a Wizard. Finally, I had a 5 x 7 No. 6 
Premo, fitted with an 814-inch Goerz lens in 
a Bausch & Lomb Iris Diaphragm shutter. 
With this equipment I made pictures that 
even today I would consider decent work. 
Also, there was a No. 10 Ansco with a 6-inch 
Goerz lens. At that time, this was the smallest 
postcard camera made; but it was soon 
eclipsed by more compact instruments. It 
was originally designed to accommodate a 
roll composed of alternate film and oiled 
paper. After an exposure was made, the film 
could be rolled up, and that brought into 
place the oiled paper. By means of a hinged 
door in the back, one could focus the next 
picture as on a groundglass, and then, after 
closing the door, roll the next film into posi- 
tion. The idea was an excellent one; but, as 
so often happens with the most ingenious 
mechanisms, it had one technical fault. Like 
my first upstairs darkroom, it fogged! I have 
bought, used, and given away half a dozen 
other cameras of various sizes and types, 
but at last I have settled down to two—one 
a No. 5, 4 x 5 Korona, triple-extension, fitted 
with a Schneider Symmar in Compur shutter, 
and an Ica Ideal B, with Zeiss Tessar lens. 
In all probability, other instruments will fol- 
low; but these seem to serve my present re- 
quirements. It is impossible for me to pass a 
store window displaying photographic equip- 
ment without looking at the offerings. Only 
horse-blinders will ever cure me of this 
weakness. 

I recall a trip abroad in the summer of 
1896, with a 4 x 5 Wizard that had accom- 
modations in the back for six double plate- 
holders. All I know about the lens is that 
it was a rapid rectilinear, mounted in a 
Bausch & Lomb Iris Diaphragm shutter, 


which, at that time, I regarded as the limit 
of perfection. Four or five different brands 
of plates were used, for I replenished my 
supply wherever I happened to be. Upon my 
return, I had exactly twenty dozen plates. 
In these days, few would want to bother with 
changing plates, or be burdened with their 
weight, to say nothing of assuming the risk 
of breakage; but back in ‘96 we thought 
nothing of such things. If pictures were to 
be made, plates had to be carried, and that 
was all there was to it. It is true that films 
were coming into use, but they were not very 
popular. Often it was necessary to reload 
during the day. By covering myself with bed 
quilts, that was easily accomplished, even 
though it stimulated perspiration and in- 
vited suffocation. It made no difference what 
subject was photographed—interesting build- 
ings in London, Paris, and other cities, 
church interiors, or bits of delightful country 
scenes—all were good. On development, 
there was neither a poor negative nor a 
broken one in the entire two hundred and 
forty. Never, before or since, have I had 
such satisfactory results; and I believe that 
lens gave clearer and more brilliant nega- 
tives than I have obtained from any of the 
fine anastigmats I afterwards owned. The 
prints were made on American Aristo, and 
they are still as beautiful as they were 
originally. While exquisite results are ob- 
tained on a number of gaslight papers, and 
while few of us have the time to employ 
printing-out papers, it is still my opinon 
that no printing medium in general use 
today equals in delicacy of detail and rich- 
ness of tone the old American Aristo of 
the nineties. It was superb! 

I think one reason why my interest and 
pleasure in photography has persisted is 
due to the fact that, from the first, I made 
it a practice to mount a cepy of every pic- 
ture, whether good or bad, in an album. 
Under each print, in white ink, I write notes 
that will safeguard me against forgetting 
names and places. These notes have proved 
invaluable. There are now several volumes, 
most of them 11 x 14 inches in size. It is a 
never-ending source of entertainment to 
glance through these albums; and, being in 
chronological order, they constitute a veri- 
table illustrated diary, covering nearly half 
a century. The pictures tell many a story 
that would have escaped the pen, had I re- 
lied on that method of preserving a record: 
the happenings of boyhood days and later 
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life; the portraits of relatives and friends; 
the records of travel to interesting parts of 
the world and the people whom I met on 
those trips. And you who are real enthusiasts 
will know the advantage gained from mount- 
ing all prints, good, bad, and indifferent. 
Every time you look at a poor one, your pride 
is hurt and you are fired by renewed de- 
termination to obtain better results. So this 
one word of advice: Preserve your prints in 
albums. 

If there is one mistake more frequently 
made than any other, I believe it is that of 
underexposure. I have never become an ex- 
pert; but duving the last three years, I have 
practically overcome that danger through the 
faithful use of one of the highly developed 
and scientific exposure meters. There are in- 
numerable other errors, however, for me to 
correct. 

While I am heartily in favor of nearly all 
means of recreation, such as golf, tennis, 
baseball, and other sports, it seems to me 
that, good and fine as they are, none of them 
is capable of furnishing a record that will be 
a perpetual source of satisfaction throughout 
our lives. Amateur photography, conscien- 
tiously pursued, does furnish such a record. 
With the fine, compact, and accurate instru- 


ments of today, it is not only easy but well 
worth while to have a camera within reach 
at all times. 

In our little city, a few of us organised a 
camera club about five years ago, the only 
one in Oklahoma. Though limited to but 
nine members, we have rooms in a business 
block in the heart of town and each member 
has access to them at all times. Our dark- 
room is well equipped with every facility and 
convenience for developing, printing, and en- 
larging. There are also individual lockers for 
storing whatever special supplies and para- 
phernalia the members may have. In addition 
to bi-weekly meetings, when we discuss photo- 
graphy, dogs, birds, fish, and kindred sub- 
jects, we occasionally make excursions to the 
Arbuckle and Kiamichi Mountains of Okla- 
homa, or to the Ozarks of Arkansas and 
Missouri. Every jaunt has its taste of ad- 
venture: tents to pitch; big bass to struggle 
with—or talk about while we gather around 
the camp fire; chiggers and mosquitoes to 
fight, and the ubiquitous moonshiner to pla- 
cate, cultivate, and convince that we are not 
disguised enforcement officers trying to de- 
prive him of an honest living. It is all worth 
while. Like my tobacco, I can’t and don’t 
want to give it up. 


“‘Sumpin’ Has Gotta Be Done” 


J. F. McGONIGAL 


, “sumpin’ sure has gotta 
be done’. So I wondered if some 
wise editor or kind reader would 

i) help a fellow out and tell me, 

BS how to—but, there, perhaps I 
had hetier explain. “F’r instance’. Suppose 
that I decided to take a walk through the 
park some fine afternoon and call on my 
Aunt Beity. Of course, the camera goes 
along, in its ieather carrying case, with strap. 
Being a conservative person, I glance at the 
available ammunition—two more shots on the 
roll. Obviously not enough; so another roll 
of film goes into one pocket. Aunt Betty’s 
garden is likely to be in bloom; so a color 
filter and perhaps a sky filter go into another 
pocket. As Aunt Betty has been wanting a 
picture of herself sitting in her favorite 
chair in the parlor, I decide to take along a 
portrait attachment, hang a tripod on one 
hip, stuff some Photoflash bulbs under one 


arm, and pad out the vacant corners of my 
person’ with self-timers, sundry diffusion 
lenses, and so on. 

Then I wonder why my pockets always 
have holes in them and why my clothes are 
never in shape, and my wife complains that 
I look like a tramp—which is true. And in 
all probability Aunt Betty is not in, or the 
garden is not in bloom, or the living-room 
has not been cleaned recently enough to per- 
mit picture-making in it. At any rate, the 
chances are that, after lugging this impedi- 
menta all afternoon, I make few if any pic- 
tures, and those that I do make leave much 
to be desired, anyhow. 

Or again. My business takes me around 
the city a good deal, largely on foot. The 
photographic magazines and catalogs all tell 
how one should always have a camera with 
him to snap the unusual, the unlooked-for 
“bit” that crops up at the most unexpected 
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times. They recite in glowing language how 
masterpieces have been obtained by the 
person with foresight enough to have his 
camera with him at the correct moment. 

Accordingly, I obtained one of these “‘vest- 
pocket” instruments that are intended to be 
“worn like a watch”. The fellow who made 
the suggestion evidently still carries one of 
the original key winders, about an inch thick, 
and no doubt he would recommend a grand- 
father’s clock or one of those modern apart- 
ments. It was a vest-pocket camera, all right; 
but what it did to my vest was beyond men- 
tion. Furthermore, I found that a fellow has 
to keep his mind, at least partly, on his busi- 
ness; so I have no doubt but that I over- 
looked many a prize picture through think- 
ing of what I was going to say next to some 
crusty old business man, rather than keeping 
my attention to photographs, as I should— 
which resulted in few pictures and no good 
ones. 

In addition to this, I soon found the short- 
comings of a plain camera for a serious 
worker and, piece by piece, added the above- 
mentioned accessories or filters, lens-hood, 
meters, etc., ad infinitum. I dragged this 
around with me for some time, until one day 
I met the boss. He demanded, in no uncertain 
terms, to know whether I was working for 
him or for some photographer; and if I was 
working for him, which he doubted, I could 
at least look the part, or he would get some- 
one who could. This was very direct and very 
much to the point from his side of the ques- 
tion. Frankly, I could find no adequate reply. 

Of course, the job isn’t so much, and no 
doubt I should not permit it to interfere with 
the expression of my artistic soul; but I do 
not feel that, under present conditions, it 
would be right for me to add to the unem- 
ployment problem. In addition, my wife’s 
complaints about my clothes and _ personal 
appearance have increased tenfold. Natu- 
rally, my wife has her shortcomings, also; 
but truth makes me realise that, at my age, 
and with my looks and temperament, I 
seriously doubt that I could get another wife 
half so satisfactory as the one I now have. 

Consequently, unless I can start a cam- 
paign for bigger and bulgier pockets, or 
“sumpin’”’, I fear that the choice bits and 
unusual scenes here and there, as I go, will 
have to be unrecorded by my camera and 
that the world will be deprived of the in- 
teresting studies that otherwise might be 
handed down to posterity. 


Miniature Cameras 


Wiru all due respect for the efficiency and 
workmanship of the modern high-grade mini- 
ature camera, has it come to stay or is it 
just another fad? We were asked this ques- 
tion; and, in fact, we have been asked to 
answer it several times. In this connection we 
are led to recall the early days of the 16-mm. 
amateur movie cameras. We remember that 
a recognised photographic authority made the 
statement in our hearing that amateur movie 
cameras never could be made more than a 
toy. This same gentleman has admitted his 
mistake; but only after several years of in- 
vestigation and critical tests. And so it is in 
a measure with the recent veritable flood of 
miniature cameras. There are those who ad- 
mit that they are marvelous instruments of 
precision; but, nevertheless, toys. However, 
evidence is beginning to pile up to the effect 
that these miniature cameras are doing real 
man’s work in competition with the best that 
press photographers, explorers, writers, pro- 
fessional and amateur photographers have to 
use in equipment. Apparently, no quarter is 
asked or given. It is but natural that the 
veteran press photographer who has used a 
reflecting camera for years should question 
the efficiency of a little camera using a 35-mm. 
motion-picture film. Again, the veteran pic- 
torialist with his 5 x 7 view camera looks with 
doubt upon the vest-pocket outfit which is 
said to make such excellent negatives that 
8 x 10 enlargements can hardly be told from 
contact prints. Nevertheless, in spite of a 
coldly critical reception, the little miniature 
cameras are doing things which equal, and 
sometimes surpass, the work done by larger 
cameras. After all, every type of camera has 
its field of activity. Sometimes there may be 
an overlapping; but the modern photo- 
grapher selects his camera for the work in 
hand and does not expect one camera to do 
everything equally well. The miniature cam- 
era has a field of its own. If it crowds into 
other fields and does the required work to 
the satisfaction of the owner, who is there 
to call the little camera a fad or to predict 
that it will not win a permanent place in the 
photographic world? Whatever may be said 
for or against the miniature camera, the fact 
remains that merit is always recognised in 
due time, no matter what the product or the 
service may be. That which is new is put to 
the test and, sooner or later, it loses or wins 
public interest and permanent patronage. 

A. H. Bearpstey. 
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A DON-COSSACK 
ALEXANDER LEVENTON, A.R.P.S. 
HONORABLE MENTION—OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 








EDITORIAL 





Romance, Humor and Pathos 


HOTOGRAPHY is an art and a science. 

We believe that there is no longer any 
question about it. The increasing number of 
splendid salons testify to photography’s posi- 
tion in the world of art; and its. increased 
application to the problems of education, 
science, and industry certainly prove that it 
is a science. However, we believe that photo- 
graphy is gripping the heart as it never did 
before. During recent years there is an in- 
creasing recognition of the vital part which 
photography has played, and is playing, in 
the lives of men and women. From letters 
and contributed articles we are convinced 
that even so-called careless snapshooters are 
feeling the tug at the heartstrings which only 
photography can give. 

In these modern times, perhaps, it is con- 
sidered a form of weakness to give way to 
one’s feelings, especially when they have to 
do with the past. We believe heartily in liv- 
ing in the present; but there are certain 
things in the past which are too rich, beauti- 
ful, and tender to be entirely forgotten. We 
doubt that there are any readers who can 
look through a batch of old negatives or 
prints and not feel a catch in the throat as 
they see the face of a mother, a sweetheart, 
a friend, or a child who is forever beyond 
recall. Then, again, we doubt that there are 
many readers who will fail to smile as a 
picture before them brings back the care-free 
fun-making of a picnic party or the prank 
of college days. Faces and scenes, almost for- 
gotten in the strain and stress of the present, 
are brought back with a vividness which does 
grip the heart and sometimes brings a tear. 
Without photography these faces and scenes 
could never be brought back clearly and hap- 
pily. After all, we believe that it does us all 
good, at times, to look back at the camera 
trail and to measure our advance or retro- 
gression by the pictures made along the way. 
How many of us can look at the picture of 
mother, as we knew and loved her, without 
wondering whether we are measuring up to 


her faith in us and the great things she ex- 
pected us to aceomplish? And then, there is 
the picture of a friend whom we have not 
seen or heard from in many years. Was it 
our neglect or his silence which ended the 
friendship? That old batch of prints or nega- 
tives may preach a powerful sermon which 
we may need in these days of haste and 
pressure. Even a football team takes time 
out preparatory to a goal line stand or a 
touchdown play. We need “time out”, through 
photography, perhaps, to face the future suc- 
cessfully with credit to ourselves and others. 

It is not our intention nor desire to become 
melancholy, but rather to bring out the fact 
that photography in the life of a family can, 
and does, record the romance, humor, and 
pathos of our lives and that we do not believe 
any other pastime, art, or science does so with 
equal success. For this very reason we have 
always felt a deep interest in the pictures 
made by snapshooters. We began as a snap- 
shooter with a little box camera, and so did 
virtually all those who today are getting the 
most out of photography. With all due re- 
spect to the importance of photography as an 
art and as a science, we do feel that the 
camera has a part in all our lives which can- 
not be measured in terms of art or science. 
For this reason we feel strongly that it is 
almost a duty for each one of us to make the 
best possible picture every time an exposure 
is made. We can never know what value, ten 
or fifteen years later, may be placed on the 
picture we are now making. At the moment, 
we may think little of the future; but per- 
haps it would be to our ultimate advantage 
to do so. 

At this time of the New Year, it is cus- 
tomary to make resolutions which it is hoped 
will lead to our progress during the year. So 
far as our photographic work is concerned, 
we feel that all of us will do well to resolve 
never again to make a picture without care- 
ful attention to exposure, focus, composition, 
and to its value in the future. There is a 
tremendous amount of pleasure in doing a 
thing well. Let us all do our photography 
well during 1932—and always! 
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OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 


Closing the 5th day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Monthly Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 





Awards 


First Place 
Second Place , Kes 
Third Place i See ” 


Certificate 


Honorable Mention 


(a) The person receiving the highest number of 
Certificates at the end of the year, December 15, 
1932, will receive an engraved silver cup; the 
person receiving the highest number of Honorable 
Mention Certificates at the end of the year, De- 
cember 15, 1932, will receive a smaller engraved 
silver cup. 

(b) All who win awards receive Certificates. 

(c) Those who win an Honorable Mention 
Award and are not regular subscribers, or have 
not been regular subscribers, will receive PHoro- 
Era Magazine for six months, with the compli- 
ments of the publishers. 

(d) No competition-pictures are sold, ex- 
changed, or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to 
the maker of the picture. 

(e) All competition-pictures not returned are 
used to make up the Pioro-Era Picrurr Exutrt 
which is sent to schools, libraries, museums, cam- 
era clubs, and to responsible organisations for 
exhibition-purposes, free of cost. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to all. 

2. Not more than one subject may be entered. 
Composition, exposure, and photo-finishing must 
be done by the competitor. 

3. Mounts must not be larger than 16 x 20 
inches. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear on the back the maker’s 
name and address, and the title of the picture, 
and should be accompanied by a letter, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, make, 
type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, devel- 
oper, and printing-process. Entries which do not 
comply with this rule will be omitted. Enclose 
return postage. Data blanks sent at request. 


AWARDS—OUR 


5. Prints receiving points become the property 
of Puoto-Era Magazine, unless for special rea- 
sons. This does not prevent the photographer 
from disposing of other prints from such negatives 
after he shall have received official recognition. 


Photo-Era Competition Cup 


6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only 
when return-postage at the rate of one cent for 
each two ounces is sent with data. 

7. Overseas competitors may send prints for 
several competitions at the same time. This will 
facilitate packing and reduce _ transportation 
charges. 


MONTHLY COMPETITION 


Subject—MISCELLANEOUS 
Closed November 5, 1931 


First Place 
Second Place . 


Third Place 


Honorable Mention: Roy and Brownie Adams; Axel Bahnsen; James A. 


. Dr. Irving B. Ellis 
Harry B. Fisher 
Kusutora Matsuki 
Bell; 


Edith H. Bethune; 


J. E. Brash; John L. Bruns; Robert B. Clark; Charles L. Clayton, Jr.; J. Daniels; R. W. Dawson; 
Carl Demaree; George W. French; Waldemar Glass; Edward L. Gockeler; Zoltan Herezegh; Lionel 
Heymann; Xerxes Johnson; Sorab J. Kharegat; Dr. K. Koike; Edouard C. Kopp; Fred G. Korth; 
Alexander Leventon; Ladis A. Lisy; Johannes Loewenstein; Anne H. Mellin; John C. Moddejonge; 


Dr. M. A. Obremski; Donald C. Pigott; E. 


J. G. Schermerhorn; 


Howard L. Snider; Dr. F. F. 


Sornberger; Dr. Max Thorek; Arthur M. Tomlinson; Elmer P. Trevors. 
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STILL-LIFE IN ACTION 
DR. IRVING B. ELLIS 
FIRST PLACE—OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 








TAKE MY ADVICE 


Our Monthly Competition 


ELsEwHERE we have given our impressions of 
“Still-Life in Action” which is our front cover 
picture as well as First Award. We cannot help 
repeating that Dr, Ellis has represented his 
favorite sport with unusual skill and originality. 
At first glance, the title may not be clear; but 
as the picture is studied, the little figure in the 
shadow is seen and the reason for the title is 
obvious. Without a doubt, the picture is modern- 
istic; but one must admit that the treatment is 
more effective and forceful than a more con- 
servative presentation. Some may question the 
comparative emphasis on the tennis balls. Being 
in a high key, they cannot fail to hold the atten- 
tion. However, as one looks at the picture, the 
heavy shadow of the racket draws the eye into 
the picture and soon it finds the figure in the 
background. Dr. Ellis has supplied an excellent 
example of what may be done by using available 
light-sources to advantage. The splendid game of 
tennis is given striking publicity by this unusual 
pictorial interpretation. 





HARRY B. 





FISHER 
SECOND PLACE—OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 


Data: Made out of doors, Oakland, Calif.; 9 x 12 
cm. Voigtlinder camera; 13 cm. F/4.5 lens; stop 
F/16; 4 p.m., October; good light; %2-second ex- 
posure; Verichrome filmpack; A. B. C. Pyro de- 
veloper; enlarged on P. M. C. No. 11. In a letter 
Dr. Ellis states: “Tennis is my favorite sport. The 
shadow in the background is of a modernistic 
statue of a tennis player in action. 

“Take My Advice”, by Harry B. Fisher, re- 
ceived Second Award, and in our estimation is 
one of the best outdoor genres that we have re- 
produced in a long time. We have all seen similar 
groups of men and women at business or social 
gatherings; but how often have we attempted to 
photograph them? Whether Mr. Fisher made 
the picture with or without the knowledge of 
members of the groups, we do not know. However, 
the fact remains that the three men appear to be 
entirely unaware of the photographer’s presenc:. 
By means of the highlights on the hand and the 
newspaper, emphasis is placed on the gentleman 
who is offering his advice and thereby forms the 
center of interest for the group. An examination 
of the data leads us to believe that Mr. Fisher 
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WiihéA 


GARDEN 








KUSUTORA MATSUKI 


THIRD PLACE—OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 


made this picture without saying anything about 
it to the gentlemen concerned. We compliment 
Mr. Fisher on his success. 

Data: Made in New York City, 1 p.m., October; 
Leica camera with 50-mm. Elmar lens; light was 
dull, but the group was in good light under a 
high portico; stop, F/3.5; 1/20-second exposure; 
Mimosa 35-mm. film; developed in Borax de- 
veloper (Eastman D-76) in tank; enlargement on 
Defender Velour Black developed in Defender 
metol-hydroquinone formula. 

“Garden” received Third Award and is an 
interesting study in light and shade. Mr. Matsuki 
has succeeded in retaining detail in the shadows, 
and at the same time brings out the sun-tipped 
leaves with all their delicacy of form. There are 
not many who would attempt such a picture under 
the existing lighting conditions. However, here 
we have a splendid example of what sometimes 
happens when all technical and artistic rules are 
disregarded, and we take great pleasure in doing 
that which we are told cannot be done. The arch- 
ing tree branches, the hedge to left and right, all 
form a delightful setting for the statue. We are 


glad that Mr. Matsuki decided to photograph this 
garden. 

Data: Made in Seattle, Wash.; 34x4%4 Ica 
camera; 134%-cm. Carl Zeiss Tessar lens; June, 7 
a.M.; bright light; stop, F/11; 5x filter; 1/10- 
second exposure; Eastman Super Sensitive Pan 
Cut Film; Eastman D-1 formula; Vitava Opal-W. 


a 


Can’t Be Too Fussy 


“Dip I leave an umbrella here, yesterday?” 
“What kind of umbrella?” 
“Oh, any kind. I’m not fussy.” 


Fooling Papa 
Lirrte Boy (calling father at office): “Hello, 
who is this?” 
Father (recognising son’s voice): “The smartest 
man in the world.” 
Little Boy: “Pardon me, I got the wrong 
number.” Contact. 
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THE COMPETITION 


SCOREBOARD 








George W. French ....... 
Dr. Irving B. Ellis 
Edward L. Gockeler 
Edith H. Bethune 
R. W. Dawson ; 
Sorab J. Kharegat . 
Dr. K. Koike 
Harry B. Fisher 

E. J. G. Schermerhorn 
Dr. Max Thorek .... 
Kusutora Matsuki 


Points 
. 56 
. 65 
. 54 
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48 
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Thomas Scott .. 
A. W. Clark 
Edward Alenius 
Roland F. Beers 
Dr. Glen H. Broyles 
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H. Clapper .. ae 
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M. Gurrie 
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James Simpson 
J. C. Wedekind . 
T. R. Wiley 
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Gilbert Davies .. 
James M. Dille ........ 
Beatrice M. Dine .... 


Roy M. Ek .... 
William J. Ennever is eae 
Edwin W. Gantt 


A. F. Gatow, Jr. 
L. P. Gravel, Jr. 
Earl Gray : 
George M. Lehnen 
Onn M. Liang . 
Wesley Lord 
Erwin Marty 
H. P. Morris .... 
Dr. M. A. Obremski 
Henry Y. Okiyama 
Margaret Parsons .... 
Alfred Petrick 
William M. Reyes .. 
Howard L. Snider . 
Leonard M. Snyder . 
L. H. Townsend 

A. L. Tracy 

Martin Vos .... aA 
R. Merrill Webster ; 
Hifumu Miyamoto 
John Barry 
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Louis F. Brook .... 
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John S. Purdy 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 









Ir is rather a coincidence that our cover picture 
for January, 1932, should be modernistic and at 
the same time call to mind an old-fashioned but 
fundamental truth. At first glance, the observer 
may fail to understand the title. However, a mo- 
ment’s study of the picture, especially the shadows, 
will reveal a figure seen through the tennis racket. 
The composition and planning of this study is 
modernistic. Dr. Ellis wished to present a new 
and different idea of his favorite sport. We believe 
that he succeeded. In addition, he has given us 
the pictorial admonition to “play the game” hard 
and fast for 1932. Most of us doubtless feel that 
we have been “still life” for many months past. 
We have seen little or no “action” in our patient 
waiting for the turn in the road to prosperity. 
However, Dr. Ellis, by means of his picture, sug- 
gests that, after all, if we look carefully enough, 
we shall find that we are not so “still life” as we 
think we are. In fact, there is progressive action, 
provided we have the eyes to see it and the courage 
to begin a new game unhampered by regret over 
the games we have lost. It is interesting to note 
that the eye, no matter how it enters the picture 
area, eventually finds the figure in the background 
and is held by its suggestion of movement. Data 
will be found in our regular department, “Our 
Monthly Competition”. 

There are few of our friends who have been 
more successful in architectural photography than 
Howard G. Dine. It has been our pleasure to 
reproduce a number of Mr. Dine’s pictures in pre- 
vious issues. This month his “Roof Garden” adorns 
the frontispiece, and we believe that our readers 
will agree that it is a strikingly beautiful study 
in light and shade against a cloud-filled sky. The 
tower in the background serves to lead the eye 
beyond the limits of the garden and out to the 
clouds beyond. Certainly this picture is evidence 
of the excellence of present-day panchromatic 
plates and films when used with full understand- 
ing of their advantages. Mr. Dine has selected a 
pleasing form of composition which allows the eye 
to enjoy every detail of the immediate foreground 
and then proceed by easy steps further into the 
picture. 

Data: 8x10 View camera; 8'%-inch Bausch & 
Lomb Tessar; stop, F/32; K-2 filter; September, 
2.30 p.m.; 1/5-second; bright sun; Eastman 
Supersensitive Panchromatic; A. B. C. Pyro de- 
veloper; E. K. Athena Grade C; section of 
original negative enlarged. 

During the past year we have noticed a 
steadily growing interest in all branches of 
photography on the part of high schools, colleges, 
and the large universities. Many have carried on 
a course in photography as part of physics or 
chemistry, and sometimes as part of a course 
in art. However, recently there seems to have 
been a definite step taken to make photography 
a course in itself and equal in importance to 


other scientific or scholastic courses. Much of 
this interest in photography has come through 
the work of undergraduate amateur photo- 
graphers who have acted as news  photo- 
graphers for the school or college. Then, too, 
groups of amateur photographers have formed 
themselves into school or college camera clubs 
under the supervision and guidance of a faculty 
member. In the article by Mr. Neubauer we ob- 
tain a glimpse of the work of an undergraduate 
who faced the problem of making pictures for 
a college yearbook. We agree with Mr. Neu- 
bauer that it was a trying but unusually effec- 
tive way to learn photography. The illustrations 
in the two groups are typical college scenes 
and activities, such as would have great interest 
for all undergraduates and alumni. However, 
in “A Campus Vista” and “Through the Arch”, 
we see evidences that Mr. Neubauer also made 
pictorial studies in addition to materia] for pub- 
licity and the yearbook. We believe that Mr. 
Neubauer’s experience will be of practical value 
and encouragement to other undergraduate stu- 
dents who are elected to photographic positions 
during their years in school or college. 

Data: “Campus Shots Spread.” In the “C” is 
an interior time-exposure portrait. The room was 
well lighted. Stop, F/5.6, about five seconds. 
“Making His Mark”—camera catches a youth 
“defacing school property”. “On Your Marks”— 
athletes were taking starts. The picture was 
made as part of the actual race. Stop F/8, 1/25- 
second. “Signs of Spring”, just another collegi- 
ate fad. Stop F/11, 1/25-second. “The Crooks 
of the Play”—this flashlight picture was made 
as the men rehearsed their lines. When they 
paused, the flash was set off and this was the 
picture that resulted. “Quite the Ladies’ Man”— 
this flashlight is an example of what I did not 
want; but it was what I got. Characters look 
like statuary. “Look Out Below”—this picture 
was made from a window ledge on the second 
floor of a building. Some of the boys playfully 
tossed clods at the photographer, thus causing 
dust to collect on the lens. “Football—In A Big 
Way”—the men were discussing a certain play 
when the picture was made. Either stop F/8 
or F/11 was used, 1/25-second. “The Dean Goes 
to Atlantic City—The School Goes to the Dogs” 
—light from electric lights, a door, and a win- 
dow. Stop F/5.6, about 15 seconds. “The ‘Y’ 
Speaker”, a snapshot made in the shade, F/5.6, 
1/50-second. “The Bull Ring”, picture of the oak 
tree, was made at a distance of 100 feet, stop 
F/5.6, 1/50-second. “O Sole Mio” was a flash- 
light of a violinist about to play. 

Data: “The Roto Section Spread”. “The Dark 
Horse” was a posed picture. The subject was 
instructed to walk through the action several 
times before the picture was made. Stop, F/8, 
1/50-second. “The Literary Editor”’—made with- 
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out the subject’s knowledge. Stop F/11, 1/50- 
second. “Ten Flat” is a picture of a sprinter. 
Stop F/6.3, 1/100-second. “Horsin’ Around” was 
a posed picture. Stop F/8, 1/50-second. “Mail 
(Male?) Wanted” was a flashlight study made in 
a very dark corner of a hall. “Dodo”—the sub- 
ject did not know that she was being photo- 
graphed until the picture was finished. “Dirty 
Work’s Afoot”—an interesting shot. Note the 
expression registered by the dog. “Stepping Out” 
—an outdoor night flashlight study. To get 
natural action, the characters rehearsed the ac- 
tion several times before the picture was made. 
“Thus Far Into the Night”—a still-life study 
of a student’s desk. 

There is no question with regard to the ef- 
fectiveness of the modern miniature camera. 
There are many types and models to meet the 
requirements and the pocketbooks of amateurs 
and professionals. Although there is little doubt 
with regard to the practical value of these small 
cameras, there have been those who did not quite 
wish to trust the miniature camera for serious 
money-making work. Thanks to Miss Sullivan, 
we can offer our readers the experience of a pro- 
fessional writer who put one miniature camera to 
the test and presents her conclusions. In _ the 
article, Miss Sullivan tells how she made each 
exposure, and why she feels that the small Rol- 
leiflex met each demand made upon it with suc- 
cess. Each illustration was enlarged from a 24% x 
2%, roll-film negative and offers convincing evi- 
dence that the original negatives must have been 
clear and sharp. 

Lack of space necessitated the reduction and 
grouping of the interesting pictures which accom- 
pany the article by Mr. Edward C. Jones. With- 
out a doubt, the work suggested by Mr. Jones 
opens up an entirely new field to many amateur 
photographers who have been looking for some- 
thing new and different to photograph, especially 
during winter days and evenings when weather 
conditions do not permit the more conventional 
forms of photography out of doors. Interesting 
data will be found in the article. 

Many years ago, long before the World War, we 
lived for several years in Germany. Berlin, 
Munich, Stuttgart, Heidelberg, the Rhine, and 
other interesting cities and places were visited. 
However, not the least interesting were the homes 
of the people who lived in the country or just 
out of the large cities—far from the glamour 
which Americans often associate with Continental 
cities. In the homes of the people of moderate 
means and simple living we found the greatest 
charm. Perhaps it was in such a home that Prince 
Lowenstein made his picture, “Stairs to Cellar”. 
At any rate, wherever he made it, the picture 
brought back to us those days in Germany which 
we shall never forget. It will be noticed how the 
curve of the arch and the lighting emphasises the 
stairs. Although the eye may wander for a mo- 
ment, it finally comes back to the stairs, especially 
the first four steps at the left. Perhaps some may 
feel that there is a bit too much dark area; but 
we wonder whether if there were less of it the 
highlights would be as effective. In any event 
we feel that Prince Lowenstein has handled a 
difficult subject with skill and technical ability. 

Data: Made in Germany with 61% x 9 cm. folding 
camera; Schleussner plate; printed on Héfing- 
hoff Gravure paper. 


In the early days of our photographic career 
we were taught that only beginners and inex- 
perienced amateurs made pictures of buildings 
leaning backwards or sideways. Times have 
changed. Today many well-known international 
pictorialists portray buildings leaning in all di- 
rections, and we call the result modernistic. We 
have learned the futility of trying to stem the 
tide. After all, the world, photographically and 
otherwise, will change; and after we recover from 
being startled by something new, the best thing 
to do is to try our best to understand the thought 
behind the innovation. Without a doubt, we are 
all doing things in photography today that would 
startle photographers of forty years ago; so why 
should we hark back to “the good old days”? It is 
our turn to be startled. All of which is by no 
means any disparagement of Mr. Kopp’s striking 
“Serbian Church”. Of the many “angle views” of 
buildings which we have seen recently, this one 
seems to possess an originality of composition 
which may be considered modernistic and yet not 
ultra-modern. With the exception of the leaning 
window in the lower left corner, we are not dis- 
turbed by the other angles and lines of the com- 
position. The grouping of the several towers and 
the lines which lead to them are handled with 
true pictorial skill. Had Mr. Kopp included more 
of the building he might have lost the concen- 
tration of interest which the picture now pos- 
sesses. Altogether, we feel that he has produced 
a very striking composition. 

Data: Made in Libertyville, Ill.; August, 4 p.m.; 
34%x4% Zeiss camera; 5-inch Zeiss lens; stop, 
F/16; good light; %-second; Eastman Portrait 
Panchromatic; Eastman A. B. C. Pyro; Eastman 
Vitava Opal G. 

There are few pictorial photographers in the 
United States who are better qualified than our 
friend Alexander Leventon to portray the Rus- 
sian Cossack. Mr. Leventon not only has the 
pictorial skill, but he has a personal knowledge 
of Cossack types. Mr. Leventon is a Russian him- 
self and he knows his subject. “A Don-Cossack” 
is a virile portrait done with appropriate strength 
of tone and composition. In keeping with the 
modern trend, part of the headdress is trimmed 
off; but we feel that in this case, where so little 
was trimmed off, that we would prefer the entire 
headdress in the picture area. We believe that it 
would relieve the impression of the subject being 
a bit crowded in the frame. On the other hand, 
if this were done, the picture might lose part of 
its strength. In any event, Mr. Leventon has 
made a splendid portrait which grips the be- 
holder. Knowing Mr. Leventon personally, we 
understand perhaps a little better than most with 
what enthusiasm he works in pictorial photo- 
graphy. His is a constant, well-sustained effort 
to improve each opportunity. As a result, Mr. 
Leventon enjoys the distinction of being consid- 
ered one of the leading pictorial photographers 
in the United States. Incidentally, he is concert 
master of the Rochester Civic Orchestra and his 
violin is heard frequently over the radio. 

Data: Made with 34,x4% Auto Graflex; 11%4- 
inch Wollensak Verito lens; artificial light, 1500- 
watt and 250-spotlight; stop, F/6.3; 3 seconds; 
Agfa Portrait Film Matt; developed in tank with 
Pyro Soda; Wellington Messotint Rough. 
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Final Scores—Photo-Era 
Competition 1931 


Wuewn the awards for the competition ending 
December 5, 1931, were made and the Competition 
Scoreboard for the year had been checked over, 
the final scores for the year 1931 were obtained. 
The complete list will appear in the February, 
1932, issue; but here we wish to mention those who 
made the highest scores. First is Dr. Irving B. 
Ellis with 65 points; second, George W. French, 
61; third, Edward L. Gockeler, 58. According to 
the rules, the next five with highest scores were 
to receive a year’s subscription. However, owing 
to three tie scores, seven instead of five subscrip- 
tions will be given—to the following: Edith H. 
Bethune, 53; R. W. Dawson, 52; Sorab J. Khare- 
gat, 52; Dr. K. Koike, 52; E. J. G. Schermerhorn, 
50; Dr. Max Thorek, 50; and Kusutora Matsuki, 50. 

We wish to thank al] those who made the 1931 
competitions successful. We realise fully that cer- 
tain changes would be of advantage and we hope 
to carry out many of the excellent suggestions 
received. However, for the time being, we shall 
not attempt very radical changes. We suggest 
a careful reading of the rules in this issue. As 
pointed out before, we are not conducting a prize 
contest or an advertising stunt. We offer no great 
inducement to send in prints other than the pleas- 
ure which our readers seem to derive from being 
in our competitions and competing with other 
members of the PxHotro-Era family. Then, too, 
there is some satisfaction in having one’s print 
added to the Puoto-Era Exnusrtr, which is sent 
to camera clubs, schools, universities, and to re- 
sponsible organisations throughout the country. As 
a matter of fact, these competitions require not a 
little work on the part of the contestant and on 
the part of ourselves. There is no financial profit 
in it for anyone. Yet all of us seem to be willing 
to carry on just for the pleasure of becoming 
better acquainted and trying to help each other 
to enjoy photography to the full. We agree that, 
in these trying times, financial returns are much 
to be desired, and we hope that our readers will 
compete in every possible contest that will bring 
in some ready cash. We extend a hearty welcome 
to all who wish to send in prints to our monthly 
competitions; but those who prefer, or must seek, 
more remunerative competitions or contests have 
our sincere good wishes for their success. 


Betwixt and Between 


Tuts issue had to be prepared for press before 
Christmas; and, in consequence, we are unable to 
acknowledge the many greetings and letters which 
increase in numbers as Christmas Day and New 
Year’s Day arrive. However, we wish to record 
that the first Christmas card to arrive for 1931 
was from Dr. J. B. Pardoe of Bound Brook, N.J. 
In the next issue we shall be able to express our 
appreciation and thanks more fittingly. It is some- 
times difficult for the readers of a publication to 


realise that it must go to press several weeks 
ahead in order to be ready and in the mails by the 
first of the month. A magazine is printed form by 
form as the pages are made up from material re- 
ceived. It is a progressive process from day to 
day until the last form is printed, folded, and 
bound in the completed magazine. For this reason 
we are often just betwixt and between with 
articles, announcements, news, and our thanks. 


The Snow-Trains 


We do not own even one share of stock in the 
Boston and Maine Railroad, and so we feel per- 
fectly free to call attention to a splendid oppor- 
tunity which this railroad will offer amateur 
photographers during the winter sports season of 
New England. Last year the idea of running spe- 
cial trains to winter sports centers of New 
England proved an outstanding success for all 
concerned. The tired business man could leave 
Boston on a Sunday morning and in a few hours 
be out skiing, tobogganing, or snowshoeing in the 
bracing country air. Then, when the shadows 
began to lengthen, and he was getting enough of 
it, he could re-enter the warm train and arrive 
back in Boston in time for a good night’s rest. 
The cost to him was very reasonable, and he liked 
his day among the hills. The railroad liked the 
large number who patronised these Snow Trains. 
Apparently there was a reasonable profit in the 
venture for the railroad. In any event, the idea 
is to be carried out again on every Sunday when 
winter sports conditions are good. We believe that 
here is an exceptional opportunity for winter 
sports photography. Certainly with several hun- 
dred men, women, and children enjoying them- 
selves in the snow, there should be some splendid 
subjects for both amateur and professional photo- 
graphers. Therefore, we suggest that those of our 
readers who live near Boston obtain further par- 
ticulars and not neglect to take along one or more 
cameras with the skiis, snowshoes, and toboggan. 
Not all of us can afford the de luxe winter sports 
at Montreal, but many of us can spend a day in 
the open and make a truly interesting series of 
winter pictures in New England. 


Old But Ever New 


For many years magazines and newspapers have 
consistently requested their subscribers to send 
their old address when requesting a change of 
address. However, it would appear that as each 
generation comes along the request has to be re- 
peated for the benefit of those who mean well but 
are not acquainted with modern methods of filing 
subscriptions. In our records, first comes the 
State or country, then the city or town, and last 
the name and street address of the subscriber. 
If Mr. John Smith, Boston, Mass., moves to 
Atlanta, Ga., he should give his old Boston ad- 
dress, even if he writes from Atlanta. 
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Tue photography of artificially lighted subjects 
has become quite popular recently. Probably 
workers have been encouraged by the excellent 
examples shown in the exhibitions and the press. 
Last week, however, we had a unique opportunity 
of getting a magnificent night-time subject of 
artificial light, but alas! no one thought of the 
“amera in time. It was the 5th of November, and 
although many of us have forgotten the old-time 
celebration of the day on which Guy Fawkes failed 
in his attempt to blow up the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the Dorset folk keep its memory green. 

In the village next to ours, the inmates of 
two old thatched cottages had clubbed together 
to have a firework display. All went well until two 
squibs fell on the roof, which, thanks to a month’s 
dry weather, was just in prime burning condition. 
Unnoticed smouldering patches soon burst into 
flame; no ladder was at hand to extinguish the 
quickly spreading conflagration, and a light wind 
soon saw to it that the neighbouring cottage was 
involved. It was certainly a picturesque sight— 
the silhouette of the crowd and the night sky lit 
up by the flames; but it was sad to think that 
was the end of those two charming old Tudor 
cottages. The villagers, however, had quite another 
point of view. They were glad for the two burnt- 
out families, for now perhaps they would be able 
to get “two of those convenient little County 
Council] cottages, with water laid on and a sink 
in the kitchen.” And we all shared in the relief 
that no one had been injured and most of the 
chattels saved, even though another historic land- 
mark had disappeared. 

We hear that an American gentleman, adver- 
tising in a paper here for typical old English 
views and scenes, has been inundated by offers 
from English photographers. It shows, perhaps, 
that the advantage of being paid in American 
currency has begun to be realised. 

The press tells us that America has been watch- 
ing our crisis with sympathetic interest, so that 
probably our readers know all about our saving 
ourselves on the edge of a financial precipice. Cer- 
tainly, few of us will forget the night of the elec- 
tion, when we sat up till the small hours of the 
morning to hear the results doled out by the wire- 
less, and heard, with sighs of relief, how one after 
another was gained by the National Government. 
After some very anxious weeks it was good to 
know that our people still had some common sense 
and were loyal to their old traditions. Mr. 
Macdonald and Mr. Baldwin at the top, who 
risked their political careers for the sake of the 
country, and at the bottom the large numbers of 
unemployed who voted for retrenchment and the 
reduction of their dole, made us feel, that, when 
all is said and done, we don’t show up so badly 
in adversity. 

The great Kodak Competition is over, and, as 
is so often the case in these affairs, the mountain 
has brought forth a mouse—or rather, with such 
innumerable prizes, a lot of mice. The chief win- 


ning print, whose lucky owner is presumably the 
richer by £1,000, is a study of a woman silhouetted 
against a really pictorial] sky. The photographer 
has been obliged to mask the negative in printing, 
which one mostly has to do to get these effects, 
and he has not been too careful over it; but on the 
whole it is a striking and attractive photograph. 
The Hon. John Collier, the veteran painter, has 
said of it—according to a caption under the re- 
production—“I should have been proud of this 
picture had I painted it.” 

Why is it that these competitions always seem 
like lucky bags and seldom produce or call forth 
the highest work in photography? We are not 
going to believe that these prize prints are the 
cream of British amateur photography. Our ex- 
hibitions prove that we have plenty of talented 
amateurs. Why, then, do they not compete—or 
have they all souls above accepting money prizes? 
Surely not in these hard times. 

Mr. St. John Irvine, playwright, dramatic critic, 
and most popular writer in such papers as the 
Observer, has discovered yet another asset of 
photography. He was introduced at a party to 
“a young person who had that look of pretty 
infantility which is cultivated by too many film- 
actresses”, with whom he found conversation not 
only one-sided but difficult. “The beautiful but 
dumb female” stared at him with “large surprised 
eyes”. He went on talking, but she said never a 
word. Embarrassment reached a climax, when he 
was rescued by Mrs. Edgar Wallace, who revealed 
that he had been téte-a-téte with a celebrated 
film star of whom a popular novelist had re- 
marked, “She isn’t only half-witted; she’s mentally 
deficient.” 

This revelation made Mr. Irvine realise what a 
wonderful machine the film-camera is; for, as he 
writes, “It can turn the nit-wits of the world 
into gods and goddesses.” Hitherto he had always 
been against the camera, because it had the demo- 
cratic vice of lowering levels. But who can laud 
it too highly when, as he exclaims, “It is the 
cleverest of machines: for it enables the feeble- 
minded to look as if they had brains!” 

It is cheering to think that the world in many 
ways is getting ever more civilised. The “Men of 
the Trees”, a society whose aim is to encourage 
and develop a tree sense in all citizens, leading to 
the protection, planting, and love of trees, is hold- 
ing an exhibition of painting and photographs at 
the Garden Club, London. The club itself is rather 
an anomaly—a Garden Club in the heart of May- 
fair. It was, however, originated by garden lovers 
who have to spend some of their days in London. 
It is, according to one of them, “an oasis in the 
desert of streets”, where they may meet fellow 
garden lovers and discuss garden things. Marion 
Cran, of garden fame, was one of the originators. 
Needless to say, all the exhibits illustrate the 
beauty and individuality of trees, and it is an in- 
teresting point that painting and photography 
have joined hands in the demonstration. 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 





Horace A. Latimer 


On Sunday, September 13, 1931, photography in 
America lost one of its best friends and most 
ardent advocates in the person of Horace A. 
Latimer of Boston, Mass., and Portland, Maine. 
Mr. Latimer was born in 1860, attended Williams 
and Harvard Colleges, and, being interested in 
art, studied this subject for some time. Although 
he was always interested to a certain degree in 
painting, his efforts in this direction were aban- 
doned for the practice of photography, and, being 
blessed with an ample fortune, he devoted the 
larger part of his life to photography, travel, and 
automobiling. For many years he was greatly in- 
terested in marine photography, and especially in 
photography of the America Cup Races. For this 
purpose it was his habit to charter a tug, so that 
he might follow the race in such manner as 
seemed best to him. Many were his brushes and 
altercations with the naval authorities in charge 
of policing the race course! In spite of them, 
however, he usually got the views which he de- 
sired. For such work he equipped himself with a 
6%" x 8%” Graflex, and was grieved because he 
could not obtain a camera of this type in 8” x 10” 
size. He also made plates as large as 14” x 17” 
direct in the camera. He was moreover addicted 
to stereoscopic photography, and left a collection 
of many thousands of stereoscopic slides on glass. 
Mr. Latimer was a frequent contributor to ex- 
hibitions, and his contributions were imposing 
prints, largely made by the multiple gum process, 
in which he was one of the world’s few adepts. 

What makes Mr. Latimer’s career in photo- 
graphy of the greatest interest to the photographic 
public, however, is the fact that by his will he 
continued to work for the advancement of photo- 
graphy as well as art. In addition to numerous 
large charitable bequests, he left $15,000 to the 
Boston Art Club; $5,000 to the Portland, Maine, 
Society of Art; $5,000 to the Portland, Maine, 
Camera Club; $5,000 to the Camera Club, New 
York City; and to the Boston Camera Club—the 
second oldest photographic society in the United 
States—of which he was a life member, $15,000, 
together with all lis photographic apparatus, ma- 
terials, library, and collection, with the proviso 
that his pictures be kept together as a collection 
and made accessible to members of the Club andl 
the public and that some of them should be 
exhibited yearly in connection with the Club’s an-: 
nual exhibition. At the request of the executors, 
the Boston Camera Club will arrange to present 
some of the duplicate prints to the other camera 
clubs mentioned in his will for their permanent 
collections. 

[We shall always remember with gratitude 
how Mr. Latimer invited us to his home and 
demonstrated the beauty and effectiveness of 
stereo-photography. It was at a time in our photo- 
graphic career when his expert and kindly advice 
helped us to carry on.—Eprror]. 


Floyd Crosby Wins Award 


Tue New York Institute of Photography is 
proud of the fact that the Academy of Motion- 
Picture Arts and Sciences gave their award for 
the best photography to the film “Tabu”. 

This film was photographed in the South Sea 
Islands by Floyd Crosby, a graduate of the New 
York Institute. This film is exceptionally fine, and 
there can be no question of the justice of the 
award. 

The New York Institute has devoted a number 
of years to training photographers and camera- 
men, and they feel that this award is in the nature 
of a commendation of their system of instruction. 

Motion-picture and still photography offer won- 
derful opportunities to those who are sincerely in- 
terested. The New York Institute of Photography 
will be glad to send particulars regarding their in- 
struction to anyone addressing them at 10 West 
33d Street, New York City. 


Leicacraft, San Diego, Calif. 


In the month of August there was born at San 
Diego a camera club admitting only advanced 
amateurs, the requirements for membership being 
the ownership of complete Leica equipment and 
the ability to use the same. This Leica Club has 
as its objective the advancement of the technical 
and artistic ability of its members. Meetings are 
held once each month. Arrangements are made 
for a lecture by some well-known authority on 
photography and art. 

The October meeting was addressed by Mr. 
Sauppe, and he gave a complete demonstration 
of all the newer Leica devices, together with an 
exhibition of a host of Leica enlargements cover- 
ing many fields. He was also able to exhibit a 
complete set of Scheiber filters and the hood. 

lhe November meeting was addressed by Prof. 
Nelson Wells of the University of California, 
stationed at the La Jolla Scripp’s Oceanographic 
Institute. His subject, “The Development of Pan- 
chromatic Film”, was covered in a most exhaustive 
manner, and happily the membership grasped the 
full portent of the “gamma” of the development 
process. Professor Wells endorsed the Eastman 
D 76 Formula as one of the best for fine-grain 
work—an essential to Leica users. 

The Club met again on December 2, at which 
time, Mr. Norman Kennedy, artist of La Jolla, 
discussed “Composition”. Mr. Kennedy’s mural 
paintings entitle him to speak with authority on 
this subject. At every meeting each member will 
submit one 8” x 10” print of a subject decided 
upon the month before. These prints will be 
unsigned, and are therefore capable of being 
criticised without fear of knowing the author. The 
subject for December was “Trees”. Mr. Kennedy 
kindly consented “to tear to pieces” adequately 
those prints showing serious defects. It is felt 
that the concentration on a single idea for a month 
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teaches a great deal to the individual worker. It 
eliminates the haphazard, produces a real motive, 
and is conducive to better and better work along 
any given line. As many as two hundred negatives 
have been exposed by one member on a single 
prescribed subject. Only one print may be sub- 
mitted. This necessarily wil] be from the best 
negative, and with the best interpretative medium 
and technique. 

“Leicacraft”, the name adopted by the Club, 
is very desirous of contacting other similar or- 
ganisations in order that a healthy exchange of 
ideas may ensue. Communications may be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary, Mr. Waldo Malmberg, 
Bank of America, Main Office, San Diego, Calif. 


The Power of the Penny 


Wuat’s a raindrop, what’s a grain of sand, 
what’s a tiny leaf—each by itself? Just an in- 
finitesimal little atom. Yet what glorious beauty 
is in the ocean, the beach, and a forest of trees! 
The penny, too, is little in itself. Yet what an 
inspiring picture is behind the millions that have 
been spent on Christmas seals to make a healthier, 
happier land! Here are but a few elements in the 
vast oceans and forests that Christmas seal pennies 
have united to make. 

The campaign to control tuberculosis, to which 
the pennies are devoted, is primarily an educa- 
tional campaign. To teach people how to live 
daily healthy lives in order to fortify themselves 
against sickness—for tuberculosis especially at- 
tacks run-down persons—has been the aim of the 
National Tuberculosis Association and its affi- 
liated tuberculosis associations from the beginning. 
Concentration on the health of children has been 
keenly emphasised during the past decade. Adult 
tuberculosis can be considerably reduced when 
children, the future grown-ups, are taught to be 
strong and understanding in health. The death rate 
from tuberculosis for children under five declined 
63 per cent. in the past ten-year period, 1917-27, 
the most recent statistics available. Comparatively, 
for persons of all ages, it declined but 45 per cent. 

The next group that recently has presented a 
difficult problem is that of boys and girls from 
fifteen to twenty-five, the high school, college, and 
early wage-earning group. Statistics show that 
while the death rate from tuberculosis has been 
more than cut in half in the past twenty-five years, 
it is still the leading cause of death in the pro- 
ducing years, namely the ages of fifteen to forty- 
five. Of this age period, the majority of deaths 
are among the first age period, fifteen to twenty- 
four. In 1928, among that age group, there were 
18,886 deaths; 7,298 of boys and 11,588 of girls. 
To attack this problem, in cities and towns through- 
out the country, clinics are conducted where free 
examinations of school children are made by special- 
ists. These include X-ray, often tuberculin tests, 
and always thorough physical examinations. Christ- 
mas seals have helped to establish about 4,000 of 
these clinics. Public health nurses to follow up 
the boys and girls in their homes, at preventoria, 
and summer camps, are often furnished by or- 
ganisations financed from Christmas seals. 

We know that tuberculosis comes from contact 
with another who has tuberculosis. In other words, 
it is a germ disease caused by the tubercle bacillus. 
Millions of bacilli are struggling in unhealthy soil 


to increase and multiply. But millions of pennies 
are being spent on Christmas seals to stamp out 
the bacilli for good and all. Herein lies the power 
of the penny. The decreased death rate proves 
the penny’s power; but the work must be con- 
tinued, and this year, more than any year since 
the war, the campaign to control tuberculosis must 
be supported by everybody. 
Evizasetu COLE. 


Focusing Kink Ironed Out 


Some of the readers of PHoro-Era MaGazinE— 
which I think is the answer to a photographer’s 
prayer—may have been as perplexed as I have 
been in trying to find a means of checking the 
focusing scale of a German camera, the back of 
which is not removable. This particular camera 
has a round removable cap on the back of the 
camera to enable one to clean the lens. 

I had occasion to check the focusing scale on 
such a camera and found it inconvenient to use 
the usual methods in performing this operation. 
I finally decided to leave one frame of a roll of 
film unexposed. I used Verichrome film in the 
‘amera and turned the key over to Number 4 
film, without exposing Number 8 film of the roll. 
After exposing the rest of the frames in the roll, 
I removed the film, developed it, and fixed it. 
After the film was washed and dried, the roll was 
placed in the camera just as one would place an 
unexposed film in it. Wind the key till the unex- 
posed portion of the roll is in a position directly 
behind the lens. This position of film can of course 
be determined by removing the removable cap 
from back of camera. 

Proceed to check the focusing scale in the usual 
manner. The film is then in the same position that 
a regular unexposed film occupies during exposure. 
I was surprised to learn what a clear image could 
be viewed on the Verichrome film. This method 
answers the purpose very well; in fact, the image 
on this film was even better than that procured 
by using some grades of groundglass. 

Of course, the film is threaded into the camera 
with emulsion side facing the lens, as this per- 
mits one to obtain a very accurate focus. I am not 
a journalist, nor an authority on photography; 
but when this idea came to me and I saw how 
well it answered my purpose, I thought some of 
the readers may have had or do have a similar 
problem which can be solved by following these 
directions. This alone prompts this article. 

Lapis A. Lisy. 


Retrospective Photographic Exhibition 


Tue Julien Levy Gallery, 602 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, opened its doors for the first time 
on Monday, November 2, with a “Retrospective 
Exhibition of American Photography”, arranged 
in co-operation with Alfred Stieglitz. This exhibi- 
tion has presented the background of our modern 
photography by showing a selection of American 
work since the daguerreotype—including early 
daguerreotype portraits; scenes of the Civil War 
made by Brady, who was the forerunner of the 
newspaper photographer; also original prints by 
Gertrude Kasebier, Clarence White, and other early 
masters; and both the earliest and most recent 
work of Alfred Stieglitz, Edward Steichen, Charles 
Sheeler, and Paul Strand. 
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The Gallery plans to present a series of in- 
teresting exhibitions of paintings, drawings, and 
sculpture; but, believing it to be high time that 
photography as an art be given the sanction of a 
gallery, will in particular devote itself to and 
specialise in photography, as other galleries have 
specialised in etchings and lithographs, alternat- 
ing photographic shows with its exhibitions of 
paintings throughout the year. 

It has been asserted that photography cannot 
legitimately be included among the fine arts, as 
its scope is limited by objective reality. In the 
last analysis it should not be likened to painting, 
nor even to the established graphic arts, but re- 
garded as a new medium in which beautiful pic- 
tures may be conceived. There are already several 
famous private collections of photographs in 
France and Germany, and photography has found 
representation in the Metropolitan Museum, the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, the Gallery of 
Living Art in New York, and in numberless 
museums in Europe. The Gallery plans during the 
year to make an impartial statement of photo- 
graphy today in all its aspects, and to be a center 
for photographic activity, hoping that such a state- 
ment will clarify problems both for the artist and 
the public and will project future directions for 
this fundamentally modern art medium. 

The first exhibition will be followed later by 
exhibitions of portraits by Nadar, master of por- 
traiture in France during the fifties and sixties; 
a selection of original prints by Eugene Atget not 
hitherto shown in New York; and exhibitions of 
contemporary American and European photo- 
graphers. In addition, the Gallery will display 
portfolios of the work of portrait and commercial 
photographers, and so act as a central bureau to 
facilitate the execution of commissions. It will 
also present designs illustrating the application 
of photography to decoration, furnishings, textiles, 
murals, etc. 

Another aspect of the Gallery’s work will be 
an intimate cinema projection room, where will 
be shown not only significant new experiments in 
the art of the cinema, but also old films interest- 
ing both as intimate landmarks of our public 
taste and of the history of motion-pictures. This 
projection room will not function as a theater, 
but will show films occasionally as pictures on 
exhibition. 

The paintings, sculptures, and drawings ex- 
hibited will include both European and American 
work and will not be limited to any particular 
school or period. Highways and byways of any 
relevance to the modern direction may be shown, 
and it is hoped ‘that the conjunction of photo- 
graphy with the other arts may prove an impetus 
of importance. 

Tue Jurien Levy Gatrery. 


Mr. Blodgett’s Offer 


In the article, “Editors Need Photographs”, by 
Robert A. Blodgett, which appeared in the June, 
1931, issue, he offered to help any reader who 
would write for information. Mr. Blodgett was glad 
to do this free of charge. As shown in this issue, 
many readers availed themselves of the offer and 
received Mr. Blodgett’s assistance. However, the 
number of letters was so large and it required so 
much time and effort that he does not feel able 
to make the same free offer this time. So, if any 


reader really desires his assistance, he will be 
glad to give individual recommendations and lists 
of markets upon receipt of fifty ‘nts in money 
or in stamps. This moderate charge, we believe, is 
only fair to Mr. Blodgett to cover the stationery, 
postage, and time involved in answering individual 
letters in detail. 


Cash For Movie Makers 


Exsewnere in this issue there is an announce- 
ment of a prize contest for amateur movie-makers 
which is sponsored by the American Society of 
Cinematographers, Suite 1222, Guaranty Building, 
6331 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, Calif. It 
will be remembered that this Society publishes 
the well-known magazine, The American Cine- 
matographer. The object of the contest is to en- 
courage amateur movie-makers to produce 16- 
millimeter films of superior technical and artistic 
value. Each film will be judged upon photography, 
composition, direction, acting, cutting, and enter- 
tainment value. It must be produced without pro- 
fessional assistance. Individuals and camera clubs 
as a unit may compete from anywhere in the 
United States or foreign countries. The contest 
will end at midnight Octeber 31, 1932. The first 
prize will be $500; the second, $250; the third, 
$150; the fourth, $100, making a total of $1,000. 
Further details and rules may be obtained by 
writing to the American Cinematographer. 


Fort Dearborn Camera Club 


We take particular pleasure in informing our 
readers that the Fort Dearborn Camera Club of 
Chicago is now in its new home at the Illinois 
Women’s Athletic Club Building, 111 East Pearson 
Street, and that a cordial invitation is extended 
to camera club members and visitors to call and 
see the new clubrooms. There are few camera clubs 
in the United States that have made a finer show- 
ing individually or collectively, and we take this 
opportunity to wish the officers and members many 
years of continued success in club life and in pic- 
torial photography. 


New Kodak Oil Colors 


Aw interesting little folder on coloring photo- 
graphs has been issued recently by the Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. It describes the 
new Kodak Oil Color Outfit and contains sugges- 
tions with regard to coloring photographs. Many 
amateurs are finding pleasure, as well as profit, 
in coloring their prints; and there is a fascination 
about the work which grows as one becomes more 
expert and is able to produce beautiful pictures in 
color. Copies of the folder may be obtained by 
addressing the Eastman Kodak Company. 


Judges of 1932 Pittsburgh Salon 


Turoven the courtesy of Mr. B. H. Chatto, 
Secretary of the Pittsburgh Salon, we are able 
to give the names of the judges for the 1932 Pitts- 
burgh Salon. They are the following: Mr. C. J. 
Crary, Warren, Pa.; Mr. G. W. Harting, New 
York City; and Mr. C. B. Seifert, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Unusual Photographic Exhibition 


Aw exhibition of photographs by Nadar and 
Atget opened on Saturday, December 12, 1931, at 
the Julien Levy Gallery, 602 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. These two Frenchmen, Eugéne 
Atget and Gaspard Félix Tournachon, known as 
Nadar, rank with D. O. Hill and Alfred Stieglitz 
as the masters of early photography. Stieglitz and 
Atget created the “honest” photograph; Hill and 
Nadar the psychological portrait. Nadar’s series 
of celebrities photographed during the sixties and 
seventies forms an invaluable collection of char- 
acter studies. He concentrated his attention on 
the face, and chose a posture not always the most 
decorative or majestic but most fitting to reveal 
the intimate being of his model. The erect, mili- 
tary Delacroix; the sad and cruel and intellectual 
face of Baudelaire—these are unforgettable pic- 
tures. The exhibition includes portraits of Corot, 
Daumier, Courbet, Manet, Flaubert, George Sand, 
Dumas, Zola, Sarah Bernhardt, Réjane, Liszt, 
Verdi, Offenbach, and others. 

Nadar was born in 1820 and died in 1910. He 
had given up his medical practice in Lyons in 
1842 to find work in Paris as caricaturist, novelist, 
mechanic, soldier, Bohemian, aéronaut, philan- 
thropist, journalist, and finally photographer. In 
1870 he made the first aérial photograph, and 
there is a caricature by Daumier of Nadar in his 
balloon. The title reads, “Nadar élevant la Photo- 
graphie a la hauteur de Art”. Intended as sar- 
casm, this marks a date in the history of photo- 
graphy, when first popular opinion recognised the 
claims of photography as an art, if only at that 
time to ridicule them. 

While Nadar toward the end of his life was 
much in the public eye, Eugéne Atget was work- 
ing inconspicuously and in poverty to complete 
his stupendous photographic record of Paris. 
Today the story is familiar of the old man who 
for almost half a century devoted his life to 
making photographs of such unconscious beauty 
that they have scarcely been surpassed. One hun- 
dred of these photographs were shown last year 
at the Weyhe Gallery. The present exhibition is 
not a repetition, as Atget left at his death over 
four thousand different prints, each one more 
fascinating than the other. He was accustomed 
to spend consecutive years in the study of only 
one subject, so that his photographs run in series. 
The present exhibition suggests as far as possible 
the full weight and impetus of this work, by show- 
ing three of the smaller series almost in their en- 
tirety-—the series of “Intérieurs”, the series of 
“Voitures”, and the series of “Statues”, which is 
considered among the finest. Although more im- 
personal than the Nadars, these photographs form 
the most significant section of the exhibition, 
which will continue until January 11, 1932. 


San Diego Leica Club 


Ar the meeting of December 2, 1931, the San 
Diego Leica Club listened to a technical and in- 
structive lecture on “Composition” by Norman 
Kennedy, artist, of La Jolla. The assignment for 
the month of December had been “Trees”, and 
Mr. Kennedy’s first duty was the judging of sub- 
mitted prints. Mr. Richard Beghtol of La Jolla 
was awarded first place for a tree study. Dr. 
Samuel Durr was awarded second place. Each 


print received its criticism based upon such mis- 
takes as were found on composition and treat- 
ment. In closing, Mr. Kennedy said facetiously 
that if the proper principles of art were applied 
there was no question but that “the more nega- 
tives one exposed the less he would expose”. 

Following the lecture it seemed to be the con- 
sensus of opinion that Mr. Kennedy’s lucid ex- 
planation as to the avoidance of pictorial pitfalls 
would lead one to be very hesitant in “pressing 
the button” hereafter, and all concerned felt that 
if even a modicum of composition sensitiveness 
had been acquired through the evening’s lecture, 
they had much to be _ thankful for. The 
subject assigned for the month of January 
is “Architecture”. 

There was presented a very interesting illustra- 
tion of how to salvage a desirable but imperfect 
Leica negative. A portrait negative was shown 
with such dense shadows as to be impracticable 
of use. From this a contact positive was made. 
This positive was placed in a Leica enlarger and 
a paper negative 8 x 10 completed on Veltex, 
which was then retouched with pencil. From this 
retouched paper negative a contact print was 
made of exceeding attractiveness. 

Inasmuch as the Leica negative is too small and 
delicate for retouching, it is hoped that other 
workers will avail themselves of this very practical 
method in the case of exceptional subjects where a 
retake is impracticable. 


Filmo 75 Name-and-Slogan Contest 


Leapine Bell & Howell dealers are co-operating 
in a nation-wide camera name-and-slogan contest 
in connection with the Filmo 75 camera, $10,000 
in Filmo equipment being offered for prizes. 

Each co-operating dealer, first of all, stages a 
local prize contest. He puts on a window display 
featuring twelve Field Model Filmo 75 cameras 
in as many different finishes. The person who sub- 
mits the best name for any one of nine designated 
finishes, together with the best slogan to ac- 
company it, receives direct from the dealer as a 
local prize his choice of the twelve displayed 
cameras. The local contests generally continue for 
a week or ten days, and the opening and closing 
dates are fixed by the dealers conducting them. 

The names and slogans submitted by the win- 
ners of the various local contests are transmitted 
to the Bell & Howell Company to compete in a 
national grand prize contest for a Filmo Model J 
Projector. This contest closes January 31, 1932, 
and the final prize award will be announced Feb- 
ruary 10, 1932. 

In New York City, within an hour after Wil- 
loughbys opened their local contest, over five 
hundred persons had visited the store to see the 
display of cameras in the various colored finishes 
and had entered the contest. Similar interest is 
reported by dealers the country over. 

Anyone can participate in the contest except 
officers and employees of the Bell & Howell Com- 
pany or its dealers and their employees. No pur- 
chases of any sort are required as a condition for 
entering. Readers interested in competing should 
consult their local Bell & Howell dealer. 


Tue world’s great men have not commonly been 
great scholars, nor its great scholars great men. 
Ottver Wenpett Homes. 
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WHAT’S NEW? 


A department reserved exclusively for the announcement and description 
of new photographic goods and services. 





New Reflecting Camera 


A new 2%,” x 314” reflex camera is now being 
offered by the United States agent, Burleigh 
Brooks, 127 West 42d Street, New York City. Ex- 
treme simplicity of construction makes the low 
price of $32.50 possible in such a camera for the 
first time. This also tends to reduce the necessity 
of repairs to a minimum, and the camera is very 
easy to understand and operate. One sees the 
image right side up and full size in the hooded 
groundglass focusing hood, focuses by turning the 
lens, and releases the lever; and as the mirror 
goes up, it trips the Pronto shutter at the speed 
at which it is set. 

One of the unique features of this camera is 
that the mirror may be left up and the delayed- 
action feature of the shutter utilised. The camera 
may be used in this manner as an ordinary camera, 
affording many possibilities not to be realised 
with other cameras of this type. 

The Brooks Reflex comes equipped with a Hugo 
Meyer F/4.5 anastigmat lens, in automatic Pronto 
shutter, complete with shoulder strap and _ film- 
pack adapter. Cut films and plates may also be 
used. A wire iconometer finder is provided, in 
addition to the focusing hood. 

We predict a large sale for this camera among 
the many peuple who have wanted a reflex and 
could not afford the prices asked for other such 
offerings. There is a distinct advantage in seeing 
the image right side up; and, heretofore, this 
feature has not been available to many amtaeur 
photographers because of the high cost. There is 
no question but that this little, compact, and effi- 
cient refiex should serve the needs of many who 
have been looking for a reflecting camera at a 
moderate price. 


Stop-Watch Image Photographed on 
Movie Film in Factory Time-and- 
Motion Study Work 
Tue Bell & Howell Company has developed an 


ingenious micro-motion attachment for Filmo 70 
motion-picture cameras for use in time-and-motion 


study by industrial engineers, production man- 
agers, and all others interested in the efficient 
production of manufactured articles. 

The use of motion-pictures in anaiysing factory 
operations in order to reduce waste motion is 
growing rapidly, and this new device will be wel- 
comed as affording a remarkably practical means 
of securing maximum results in this field. 

The new attachment permits of photographing 
the image of any standard stop-watch, together 
with the image of a data card, on each frame of 
film exposed in making movies of a manufactur- 
ing process—or, of course, of other processes 
which are desired to be studied from a time-and- 
motion standpoint. 

In manufacturing operations, time records have 
been registered on the film itself by placing a 


time clock in the camera field near the worker; 
but often this has made him “clock conscious”, and 
his motions have not been normal and natural. 
This new device overcomes this defect, inasmuch 
as the worker does not see the watch. 

The device attaches to the base of the movie 
camera. To the rear of the camera is a lamp 
house with a 40-watt lamp. At the end of the 
lamp house farthest from the camera is one com- 
partment to accommodate a stop-watch and an- 
other for the data card, upon which is written a 
brief description of the operation being filmed. 

The images of the watch and data card pass 
through a series of lenses in a tube connected 
horizontally with the lamp house and _ located 
directly beneath the camera. This tube opens, 
also horizontally, into another but smaller tube, 
on which is a dial calibrated in feet. This dial 
is set to the same footage as the focusing dial 
of the photographic lens. Near the end of the tube, 
on the inside, are a lens and prism by which the 
watch and card images are projected to a prism 
at the top and end of the tube, this latter prism 
projecting the images into the field of the photo- 
graphic lens so that they are photographed on each 
frame of film at the bottom. The matching of the 
two focusing dials. mentioned above, insures the 
sharp registration of the watch and card images 
on the film. 

As a preliminary condition of proper timing, 
the camera is calibrated at 1,000 frames per 
minute or multiples thereof. 


The Practos Exposure-Meter 


Tue Practos combination ciné and still exposure- 
meter gives you almost instant readings for ciné 
and still work. You look through the meter and 
see three sharply defined numbers. Turn until 
only one number is clearly visible. This is then the 
correct exposure for use with diaphragm F/6.3 
for still work. Without further adjustment look 
on the meter, and opposite No. 16 you see the 
correct diaphragm to use for normal speed movie 
work—16 frames per second—and also for speeds 
such as 8, 32, and 64 frames per second. There are 
also adjustments for the use of filters of varying 
density and different emulsion speeds, as well as 
a scale showing comparison between H. & D. and 
Scheiner plate and film speed numbers, which is a 
feature exclusive with the Practos. 

The Practos meter is very light and compact, 
only 3% inches long. 

Price, including leather case, is only $5.75. An- 
other model, for still work only, is $5.00, including 
leather case. 

The United States agent, Burleigh Brooks, 127 
West 42d Street, New York City, is very proud 
of this, his latest offering, which has been in 
process of development during the past year, and 
he predicts a large demand for this unique aid to 
perfect pictures, both ciné and still. Circulars now 
on the press. 
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KEEP IT OFF THE SHELF 


it RESIDENT Hoover, in asking the co-operation of the entire 
nation to help solve the vital problem of unemployment and 
business depression, believes that each community and industry, 
insofar as it can, should try to meet its own needs through its 
own local leaders and organisations. This, the President believes, 


will be the quickest and most efficient way to meet individual 


community and industrial emergencies. 


Applying President Hoover’s recommendation to the photo- 
graphic industry, we urge the amateur photographers the 
United States to keep their cameras off the shelf this coming 
winter and to continue to make as many pictures as they normally 
would in summer. The equipment, plates, films, paper, and 
chemicals thus used will help to stabilise the entire photographic 
industry in all its branches. It will help manufacturers and 
dealers to keep their employees during the winter. It will help 
many worthy photographic establishments to stay in business. 
By doing this, the amateur photographers of the United States 
will have the quiet satisfaction of having rendered a splendid 


public service. 


A. H. BEarpstey. 








MOTION-PICTURE SECTION 





THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER 


HERBERT C. McKAY, F.R.P.S. 





A Winter Evening Stunt 


Wuy not make talkies this winter? When the 
long evenings come and you are hard put to find 
some amusement, dig out some of your old films 
and run them! With a little combining of scenes 
and editing, you can get together a reel which 
would be a good sound film. 

Naturally you want to know how you are going 
to make sound. It is easy. 

There are at present some home-recording de- 
vices available. They may be attached to your own 
phonograph, and they cost about as much as three 
rolls of film. The record used is aluminum, and 
the results are entirely satisfactory. The outfit 
is made for use in conjunction with any modern 
radio, and is ready for operation as soon as you 
receive it. No mechanical nor electrical skill is 
required for its operation. More costly recorders 
are also avaliable, and one or two of them give 
results which are entirely comparable to com- 
mercial and theatrical recording. 

The only thing you have to do is to make two 
stroboscopes. The actual thing is a lot simpler 
than the name. Draw a circle upon a sheet of 
paper, and then with a protractor divide the 
circle into four-degree divisions. Draw a line from 
the center through each of these points. You will 
now have ninety lines, equally spaced. Place this 
upon the turntable of the recorder. Buy one of 
the cheap neon bulbs, and place it in a socket so 
that it will illuminate the disc. (This should be 
used with sixty-cycle, alternating current.) You 
will find that, at one setting of the speed control, 
the lines appear to be standing still. This means 
that the table is making eighty revolutions per 
minute. 

If your projector has an eight-frame sprocket 
and runs at twenty-four frames a second, the 
sprocket will make 180 revolutions a minute. Make 
another disc and divide it into nine-degree divi- 
sions, or a total of forty lines. Place this upon 
the sprocket shaft. Adjust the speed until the 
lines appear to stand still when illuminated by 
the neon bulb, and you will have the proper speed. 

Now adjust the recorder to run at eighty while 
actually cutting the, record, as the table turns more 
slowly when a record is being cut. Also adjust 
the projector to speed while running a film. You 
are now ready to start. If you are using a good 
electric phonograph, you can depend upon it to 
maintain a steady speed, so you have only to 
watch the projector. : 

If the projector starts to slow up ever so little, 
the lines will move slowly backward; and if it 
speeds up, they will move forward. You thus have 
notice before any great discrepancy has occurred. 

Project the picture two or three times to get 
the sequence in mind. Then start running the 
two machines together and at the same time speak 
into the microphone. Do not try actual speech 
synchronisation, but first try describing the scene 
shown. When it is done, play the record back while 
projecting the picture. The fact that you have 


avoided any exact synchronisation will permit a 
considerable variation in relative speed without 
spoiling the result. You will find that the strobo- 
scopes will enable you to maintain the speeds 
closely enough together to make the results satis- 
factory, and you will have a brand-new and 
extremely fascinating winter sport. 


Flivvers—and Such 


Tuis is a story about a man, one of our con- 
temporaries. And it is also about something which 
that man’s efforts have been instrumental in 
achieving. 

The name of Car! Oswald is a fairly familiar one 
in photographic circles in many of the Eastern 
States, and around New York it is decidedly 
familiar. Carl is a salesman first and a photo- 
grapher second, but that is not said in condemna- 
tion of his photographic ability. 

We are all steeped in the tradition of fine work- 
manship and high prices, where motion-picture 
equipment is concerned, and when Carl announced 
that he had taken over the task of actually selling 
a ten-dollar motion-picture camera, he was 
greeted with decidedly audible smiles. The very 
idea was preposterous. We all wondered how he 
could afford to risk his reputation by such a move. 
You know, we are all prone to worry over much 
about that precious thing which we call reputa- 
tion, and which is really a rather questionable 
sort of prestige. 

Anyway, he dared to take the step, and a few 
months ago the factory started making deliveries 
to the customers who had been sold by the ac- 
tivity of the new sales manager, the same Mr. 
Oswald. Then came the surprise. That is the first 
one. The camera actually worked! It did retail for 
ten dollars! It was the utmost limit of simplicity, 
but it did the work. It took time for the second 
surprise to make itself known; but in the few 
months which have been passed since the opening 
of the factory production, the total number of these 
flivver cameras produced will very nearly equal, if 
not surpass, the total sales of all other makes of 
motion-picture cameras in this country. Yes, the 
factory production is sold in advance of delivery. 
Dealers are re-ordering, and re-ordering again. 
The public has taken a fancy to the ten-dollar 
camera. 

This is not exactly a biographical sketch of 
Carl Oswald. It is a true story with a very pointed 
moral. 

People demand automobiles of the three- to 
five-thousand dollar class, but there are more 
flivvers on the road than anything else. There will 
always be a demand for motion-picture cameras 
which require an outlay representing the major 
portion of five hundred dollars, but only with the 
advent of inexpensive cameras shall we truly 
realise popularity in this field. 

Recently there have been two or three inex- 
pensive motion-picture cameras introduced, and 
more are announced. Some of them are decidedly 
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well equipped, and the results are entirely satis- 
factory. After all, if the picture upon the screen 
is good, we are not concerned as to how it was 
made. 

We do not mean to decry the better-grade 
camera. In fact, we have one which has given 
perfect service for four years, and would not part 
with it. We do say, however, that there is a real 
need for the inexpensive camera and we welcome 
it with open arms. 

It might be added, too, that there are several 
owners of the best cameras who are buying the 
inexpensive ones to take on vacation and other 
trips where the good camera—or rather the better 
camera—might be exposed to serious damage. This 
is, to our mind, a most excellent plan, and one to be 
followed by every serious amateur. 

Then there is the question of the children. 
Perhaps Jim is in High School. He feels that he 
is quite a man, and his evident conviction of this 
fact becomes irritating at times. He may like to 
swagger a bit and become careless. At any rate, 
you don’t like to let Jim take the family camera 
to the football game. You would not be at all 
sure that it would not come home minus motor 
and lenses and decorated with the school letters. 
But if you have one of the little fellows at hand, 
you let Jim take it. Naturally, it comes home in 
perfect condition, and Jim has a film which boosts 
his position in school in a manner quite to his 
liking. 

Of course, it may be Mary, but she likes to be 
grown up, too, and most likely somebody’s Jim 
will be with her. He will have to show her how 
to use it—perhaps he never had a movie camera 
in his hands before; and as young people are in- 
clined to use force a bit too frequently—well you 
know the story. Explanations will hardly replace 
four hundred dollars’ worth of camera and lenses, 
particularly with the market where it is. 

You who are the Jims and Marys, don’t blame 
me! I just don’t dare mention the time when 
Dad left his camera lying on the eighth green and 
didn’t remember it until he had holed it at the 
eighteenth. The paint never did look the same, but 
you know we just don’t dare bring up such things. 
Of course, if Dad had taken a knock-about camera 
that day, it would have been different. Anyway, 
there is a place for the inexpensive camera, and 
that place is not limited to those who cannot afford 
the better one. The more that come, the merrier! 


The Hunting Season Is On! 


Tue season is at hand when a strange language 
comes into the fore in places where men con- 
gregate, and women do not remain altogether un- 
affected. There is a great deal to be said in favor 
of a bolt action, but the adherents of the lever and 
the pump will remain true to their convictions. 
Again the three-sided debate of .303 versus 30-30 
versus 30-06 will grow heated, only to unite in 
order to snub the protagonists of the little 
250/3000 and the .22 Hi-power. 

Dented and scratched arms, brown with age, 
will be brought out to be compared with new guns 
shining in their lustrous blue-black, their engraving, 
and their gold inlay. The hunting season is at 
hand, with the call of the great outdoors resound- 
ing in the veins of wistful office slaves. 

Nothing in life can compare with the days spent 
tramping the forests, breathing deeply the keen, 


tangy air. The chattering chill of snow drifting 
down a carelessly opened neckband, the cold of a 
foot incautiously swamped in water which pours 
over a boot top, is not a matter of pneumonia 
but only an incident of the day. 

But after the successful day comes the reaction. 
After all, life is magnificent, and the man who 
brings home a hundred feet of film of a huge bull 
moose, which still roams alive, has a trophy which 
is more valuable and more valued than would be 
that same moose head suspended over the fireplace 
at home. 

We do not mean to appear too sentimental, nor 
is the assumption one founded upon sentimentality, 
but rather upon the most rigorous requirements of 
sportsmanship. After all, the game is not bagged 
because of the meat it represents, but as evidence 
of the skill of the sportsman. The writer has 
hunted game with guns—game ranging from bear 
downward in size and fighting ability. His sincere 
conviction is that it takes more skill, more sports- 
manship, and often more daring to complete a 
good film than it does to bring down the game 
with a bullet. 

We are familiar with the synthetic sportsman 
who uses dum-dum bullets, and his name is syn- 
onymous with the deepest contempt of which we 
are capable of feeling. We cannot engage his type 
in argument. But the real sportsman, he who uses 
clean methods, who sets his marksmanship against 
the cunning of the animal, and who, once having 
made a hit, makes sure that his victim does not 
crawl away to die a lingering death, will under- 
stand the fascination of pitting human. skill 
against animal cunning in the effort to obtain a 
perfect film. 

The camera calls for the same outdoor activity 
that the rifle does. It demands a quickness and 
surety of action, a judgment of distance and 
marksmanship not inferior to that required by 
the firearm. Personally, my hat is off to the man 
who can bring home a six-inch telephoto shot made 
freehand—it is the equivalent to the rifleman’s 
ninety-five per cent score. 

It is to be expected that a great deal of criti- 
cism will be directed at the writer, voicing the 
reaction of hunters with regard to the opinion 
of an armchair hunter who probably does not 
know the difference between a_ steel-jacketed 
bullet and a butt plate. To answer this criticism, 
rather than to boast, let it be known that he has 
used firearms for the past thirty years, both rifle 
and side arms, from baby .22’s to .45’s upon the 
range and in the field, and in a half-dozen or so 
different States, affording a wide range of game. 
It is after this experience that the opinion herein 
expressed has been given. 

There is no denying the fascination of arms— 
personally I love them! (Now let the purists 
attack the language!) But when I want to satisfy 
my ego by doing something quite difficult, I try 
to make a good film of a wild animal. There is a 
thrill to this form of hunting which is not found 
in any other branch of photography. 

So, let me repeat, if you want a real test of 
your skill in the field, try to make a film instead 
of bringing home a trophy—and the chances are 
ten to one that you will fail or will only partially 
succeed. It sometimes takes six or eight or even 
ten seasons to attain full success. Many hunters 
started back in the old .35-millimeter days and 
haven’t yet got the film they want. Try it! 
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MOTION-PICTURE SECTION 
Sound 


(Continued from December, 1931, issue) 


In the past year or year and a half the demands 
made by motion-picture engineers have resulted 
in greater advances in the field of electro-acoustics 
than were dreamed of by the radio experts of a 
few months before. The greatest electrical genius 
of the age has been drafted into the service of the 
talkies. The money which has been spent in experi- 
ments connected in one way or another with this 
new science aggregates an unbelievable sum. All 
of this time has been and is being spent freely in 
order that the public may enjoy talking motion- 
pictures in their full perfection. Of secondary 
interest today, but of prime importance to the 
world of tomorrow, this same expenditure is add- 
ing invaluable knowledge to the lore of science. 

While the rough outline of the method of sound 
reproduction is known to several people, there 
seems to be a great confusion in the minds of the 
lay world as to just what factors enter into the 
actual production and reproduction of sound by 
electrical means such as are used in the modern 
talkies. In order to fully understand this, it is 
necessary that we understand something of the 
nature of sound itself. When the heat of summer 
becomes too oppressive, we like to sit in a shady 
nook and cool ourselves with a fan. Each swing 
of the fan pushes the air away from in front of it 
and we feel the effect of the breeze. It is evident 
that any moving object causes a certain disturb- 
ance in the surrounding air. The object itself may 
be very small but it is quite evident that even so 
it would form a proportionately small disturbance. 
If this motion is one which is repeated continually, 
it is easy to imagine that the successive surges of 
air may well be compared to the wave forms of 
disturbed water. We will only bear in mind that 
as air is a much less tangible fluid than water, the 
wave forms extend in every direction in a spher- 
ical path from the center of disturbance instead 
of extending in a circular path as is the case with 
water. When the speed of the moving object is in- 
creased until it is vibrating at the speed of 16 
times per second, the air waves formed by the 
vibration will affect the air in such a manner that 
we perceive what we call sound. As the rate of 
vibration is increased, we continue to hear the 
sound; but it rises steadily in pitch until at the 
frequency of about 30,000 vibrations or cycles per 
second the sound has become so shrill that the 
“ar can no longer hear it. In order to fully under- 
stand the nature of sound, it is quite necessary 
that we fully understand two of the characteristics 
of the wave form, These two characteristics are 
known as amplitude and frequency. These charac- 
teristics are illustrated in Figure 1. Here we have 
typical wave forms. The distance from the crest 
of one wave to the crest of the next, as indicated 
by W.L., indicates the wave length, while the 
distance away from the center or zero line, as 
represented by A, indicates the amplitude. These 
two factors have a very distinct bearing upon the 
nature of sound and the problems involved in its 
reproduction. As the pitch of the sound depends 
upon the number of sound waves produced each 
second, we call this characteristic frequency. The 
frequency has a very direct bearing upon wave 
length. As sound waves travel through air at 
a fixed rate of speed, that is, about 1100 feet 
per second, it is evident that the greater the 
number of waves we have, the shorter will be their 


length, as a greater number must be packed into 
a given space. Thus wave length and frequency 
have an inverse relationship and directly govern 
the pitch of the sound perceived by the ear. A 
sound of any frequency may change infinitely as 
to amplitude without changing its characteristic 
frequency or pitch. 

The greater the amplitude, the more intense the 
sound, or, as we usually say, the louder the sound 
will be. Thus, we see that two factors determine 
the exact characteristics of any given sound, and 
no matter how great its complexity, this com- 
plexity is reflected in both frequency and ampli- 
tude. This is illustrated by Figures 1B, 1C, 1D and 
1E. Figure 1B shows a wave length of unit ampli- 
tude and unit frequency. Figure 1C illustrates a 
wave form of unit frequency but of one-half unit 
amplitude. Figure 1D illustrates a wave form of 
unit amplitude but of double unit frequency while 
Figure 1E is a wave form of unit amplitude and 
one-half unit frequency. In these cases the wave 
form shown at 1C would be twice as loud as any 
of the other three sounds. Figures 1B, 1D and 1E 
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would all have the same intensity, but 1D would 
be a low note of one-half the frequency of 1B 
while 1E would be a comparatively shrill note of 
twice the frequency of 1B. Great stress has been 
laid upon these factors because the successful re- 
cording and reproduction of sound are concerned 
with these two factors, and these two factors 
alone. 

When the amplitude and frequency are repro- 
duced with the utmost fidelity to the original, 
the sound thus reproduced is in every way iden- 
tical with the original. 

Now let us briefly review the mechanism of 
the human sense of hearing. We have the vibration 
of a physical pitch beating the ear. The wave 
forms thus set up in the air beat upon a dia- 
phragm in the ear which we ordinarily call the 
eardrum, causing a periodic compression of the 
air in the inner ear to which the audible nerves 
respond, giving us the sensation of sound. There 
are really only three steps, the origin, the sound 
wave and the physiological organs of hearing. In 
any artificial production of sound these three steps 
are maintained; but to them is added a great 
number of other steps, in any one of which a seri- 
ous distortion may occur so that with each 
added step we are faced with the problem of pre- 
serving the identity of the original sound wave. 
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MOTION-PICTURE SECTION 


To understand the electrical reproduction of 
sound fully we must give a little attention to one 
or two basic facts regarding electricity. Electricity 
more nearly represents free energy than any 
power at our disposal. It may be converted 
directly and easily into heat, into magnetism and 
into direct mechanical energy. Not the least serv- 
ice which electricity has rendered to mankind is 
the fact that it has made possible the most faith- 
ful reproduction of sound known to man. 

Now let us bear in mind the mechanism of hu- 
man hearing which we have already considered, 
which consists of two steps in addition to the 
human ear. In a typical process of talking motion- 
picture production we have sixteen additional 
steps, in any one of which distortion may occur. 
These steps are illustrated graphically in Figure 
2B, Figure 2A being a graphic representation of 
the normal perception of sound. Before going 
into the actual description of the process we 
should understand in a very superficial manner 
the function and action of each step in the process 
and the apparatus involved. First, we have the 
microphone which is a very simple but delicate 
instrument. It so happens that ordinary carbon 
tends to obstruct the current of a flow of elec- 
tricity; but, if this carbon is compressed, the cur- 
rent will flow far more easily. The microphone is 
essentially a small amount of granular carbon 
placed between two surfaces of metal to which 
are connected the terminals of a source of electric 
current. One of these metal contacts is attached 
to a diaphragm which is set in the path of the 
air waves. The air waves cause the diaphragm to 
vibrate. This alternately compresses the carbon 
and removes the pressure, and this in turn allows 
the electric current to pass more freely and then 
less freely through the microphone. As the fluc- 
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tuations thus produced in the electric current are 
proportionate to both the frequency and the 
amplitude of the impinging air, we have in the 
fluctuations of the electric current an exact image 
of the impinging wave itself. As we are all more 
or less familiar with the action of radio amplifiers, 
it is hardly necessary to state that the function of 
the amplifier is to increase the proportionate fluc- 
tuations of the current as ordinarily produced by 
the microphone. 'The power amplifier is then used 
in order to give a still further increase to the 
proportionate fluctuations in order that the fluc- 
tuating current may be strong enough to operate 
an electro-magnetic device which forms the re- 
cording unit. In one of the most popular systems 
of sound reproduction this recording unit is a 
mirror, very small and unbelievably light, which 
swings from side to side in response to the fluc- 
tuations of the current as received from the ampli- 
fiers. If upon this mirror is directed the image of 
a very narrow slit of light in such a position that 
the swing of the mirror causes this image to move 
from side to side, we will find this movement will 
correspond in rapidity of movement to the fre- 
quency of the original sound wave, and that the 
distance through which it moves corresponds to 
the amplitude of the original sound wave. This 
motion of the light is graphically recorded upon 
the film in an ingenious manner. To illustrate this 
to yourself lay a ruler upon a table, supporting it 
at both ends by pieces of cardboard. Place upon 
the ends of the ruler a weight sufficient to hold it 
in place against the slight pressure of a pencil. 
Slide a piece of paper beneath the ruler and rest 
the pencil upon it. Now move the pencil from side 
to side while withdrawing the paper from beneath 
the ruler in a direction at right angles to the path 
of the pencil. Now, in spite of the fact that the 
only two motions involved were strictly linear and 
at right angles, you will find that the pencil mark 
upon the paper is most irregular, combining both 
angles and curves but in no place showing any 
suggestion of a strictly horizontal or vertical line 
which might correspond to the two original com- 
ponent motions involved. The sound track on the 
film is made in exactly the same manner. The very 
fine point of light travels transversely across a 
small portion of the film while the film itself is 
being moved vertically at a rapid rate of speed. 
The result is a succession of extremely fine lines 
which make up a shaded area of very irregular 
and sharply serrated outlines. Of course, the film 
must be subjected to the usual developing proc- 
esses, after which it is ready to be placed in the 
projector. 

Sound film is unique in one respect. That is, it 
is not concerned at all with halftones or gradation. 
It represents only the two factors of amplitude 
and frequency. For this reason a negative or a 
positive may be used at will for sound reproduc- 
tion and the results obtained are identical. When 
this film is placed in the projector, the image of 
the brightly illuminated slit is thrown across the 
sound track, thence into a photo-electric cell. The 
photo-electric cell is a very curious device which 
causes a change of potential in a connected elec- 
tric circuit directly proportionate to changes in 
the amount of light falling upon the cell itself. 
These fluctuations, although produced in a differ- 
ent manner, are strictly analogous to those pro- 
duced by the microphone and are amplified in the 
same manner and for the same purpose. 


(To be continued in February issue) 
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